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Editorial: Should Old 
Acquaintance Be Forgot? 

The recent announcement by the Reference and Adult Services Division 
of its board's formation and approval of a Collection Development and 
Evaluation Section raises an old specter: duplication of interests across di- 
visional lines. 

ALA affords many possibilities for duplication of interests. It cannot be 
avoided entirely in an association having some divisions that serve mem- 
bers in specific types of libraries and others for members performing par- 
ticular functions. Unsurprisingly, the Public Library Association has a 
Cataloging Needs of Public Libraries Committee. Although there are 
many committees in our own Cataloging and Classification Section, CCS 
did not have a Public Library Cataloging Committee before (which moti- 
vated PLA to form one), nor does it have one now; for to create it now 
would water down the potential impact of both committees, fragmenting 
their respective memberships and causing a pointless tug-of-war between 
them for energy, money, and time. Conscientious public library catalogers 
join both divisions, receive both sets of membership benefits, and partici- 
pate in both kinds of projects and programs, because they are both public 
librarians and catalogers. Many of us support several divisions because we 
wish to receive their publications and serve on their committees. 

Technical and public service librarians face an even larger impetus for 
overlapping interests. Since the introduction of bibliographic computing, 
we are moving inexorably toward integration of formerly separate public 
and technical service units. Michael Gorman's "compleat" librarian is 
both cataloger and bibliographer. The 1984 preconference "Converging 
Catalogs — Converging Reference' ' explored these developments. Articles 
in the literature explain (' 'how it happened in our library") as well as com- 
plain ("how it is creating problems for us"). 

I do not doubt that reference and adult service librarians are keenly inter- 
ested in collection development, but surely they recognize that RTSD's 
Resources Section, RS, serves exactly that area. RS generates useful pub- 
lications; committees cover all aspects of this essential function from col- 
lection management and development to micropublishing and research; 
discussion groups provide forums for librarians and vendors and for col- 
lection developers in large research libraries, academic libraries, public 
libraries, and gifts and exchange. Couldn't RASD's collection developers 
find happiness in one or more of those groups? 

Does the existence of overlapping interest areas between divisions war- 
rant duplicate sections devoted to identical territory? A likely scenario 
might include the following: 

• Annual Conferences and Midwinter Meetings in which collection de- 
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velopers are bombarded with competing programs, scheduled against one 
another, on the same topics with the same speakers; 

• division publications that contain articles covering the same subjects, 
perhaps even written by the same authors; 

• division budgets spread thinner than usual, to support— for collection 
developers— two units with executive boards, committees, and discussion 
groups, generating twice as many minutes, programs, publications, pa- 
pers, etc., as one. 

Who wins? Conference hotels, who are asked for more meeting rooms; 
authors of articles and papers, who have two places to go to get them pub- 
lished; speakers on collection development, who will be chased by pro- 
gram planners from both sections. 

Who loses? Collection developers and conference planners, who face 
proliferating meetings and programs with their associated frustrations and 
costs. 

RASD colleagues— please think about the implications of your action. 
Collection developers have a good home in RTSD's Resources Section. 
RASD collection developers should also join RTSD and participate with 
us, just as RTSD members with a strong interest in database searching 
should join RASD and participate in its Machine- Assisted Reference Sec- 
tion, not band together and create a Computer Searching Section in RTSD . 

As we begin a new year, friends, remember old acquaintances. And, in 
our honest wishes to move forward with new programs, save us from be- 
lieving we discovered a great new invention— the wheel. —Sheila S. 
Intner, Editor. 
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at -Troven 



Experience counts in authority 
control. And if your library is 
choosing a vendor to apply authority 
control to your MARC records before you 
put them online, consider the following: 

Blackwell North America has 12 years 
experience performing retrospective 
automated authority control edits. 

We have performed subject authority 
control on hundreds of MARC databases 
since LC began issuing machine read- 
able subject authority data in 1973; and 
name authority control on over 150 
MARC databases since LC began issu- 
ing machine readable name authority 
data in 1982. In addition, we were first 
to offer library specific authority files for 
loading into online systems. Our staff of 
authority control editors has combined 
experience of over 33 years, and applies 
manual corrections to your bibliographic 
records where the automated system 
stops. 

Blackwell is interested in your proj- 
ect, and will deliver professional service 
on schedule. 



★ AUTHORITY CONTROL CUSTOMERS 

Ontario Legislative Library 

University of Illinois at Chicago 

University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 

Grove City Public Library 

University of Oregon 

U niversity of Notre Dame 

Ball State University 

College of William & Mary 

University of Texas, ElPaso 

Warren Trumbull County Public Library 

Lamar University 

University of Delaware 

Rollins College 

Louisiana State University 

Johns Hopkins University 

For more information on authority control 
for your library, contact Blackwell's au- 
thorities on authority control at the ad- 
dress below. 



Technical Services Division 
BLACKWELL NORTH AMERICA, INC. 

6024 S. W. Jean Road, Building G 
Lake Oswego, OR 97034 
Phone toll-free (800) 547-6426 

■'■■■ mj.-l-.-ll M..nti America, 1987 
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Interaction: 
Letters to the Editor 



From: Walt Crawford, Research Libraries Group, Stanford, California 

Thomas R. Sanders' article "Uniform Title as Author: A Problem in 
Online Catalogs?" (LRTS 31(3):231-38) is interesting, but appears to re- 
flect a problem with Auburn's NOTIS implementation, not a problem with 
USMARC. 

Nowhere in the USMARC formats are fields 130 and 830 called ' 'author 
fields." Neither are the lxx fields called "author fields." The lxx fields 
are Main Entry fields, pure and simple. Field 130 contains titles, as does 
field 830. The name of the field makes that clear. Nothing in MARC docu- 
mentation suggests otherwise; neither does anything in MARC for Library 
Use. 

Of course it makes sense to index 130 fields as titles. Why would any 
online catalog do otherwise? 

From: Glenn Patton, OCLC, Inc., Dublin, Ohio 

In his article "Uniform Title as Author: A Problem in Online Cata- 
logs?" Thomas R. Sanders reports experiences similar to many other li- 
brarians as they make the transition from manual catalogs to online sys- 
tem. As they are presented with the many options which must be 
considered and the many decisions which must be made— decisions which 
often must be made quickly and which, once made, become irrevocable, at 
least for the life of mat online system— technical services staff and their 
reference colleagues realize, as they may never have realized before, that 
both the MARC formats and AACR2, in spite of efforts to the contrary, 
retain a strong orientation toward card catalogs and traditional catalog card 
images. 

One can hardly disagree with Mr. Sanders' premise that users of an on- 
line catalog are not well served by having some uniform titles indexed as 
titles and other uniform titles indexed as authors or his conclusion that the 
x30 fields in bibliographic records should be placed in the same index as 
other titles (fields24x, 440, 740, e.g.). I can't agree, however, that the fact 
that, in one online system application, this is not true is somehow the fault 
of the USMARC formats or that a change in the names and tags of some 
fields will insure uniformity of indexing of fields which are already clearly 
identified as titles. 

Perhaps the initial problem here is a failure to recognize that there are at 
least two ways to group some MARC fields. All 1 xx fields can be grouped 



together because of their function according to the cataloging rules— i.e., 
main entry. Each of those fields can also be grouped with other similar 
fields in other tag groups which share the same data characteristics— i.e., 
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personal name main entries can also be grouped with the other xOO fields 
(100, 400, 600, 700 and 800) because those fields share the common char- 
acteristic of identifying a personal name. 

On the other hand, the problem may be an unrealistic expectation of 
what the MARC Formats do. The document The USMARC Formats . . . 
contains a number of statements which bear on the issue of what can and 
cannot be expected from the USMARC format: . . . identify and further 
characterize the data elements . . . provide for the exchange of records 
between systems [but] ... do not mandate the internal formats to be used 
by individual systems, either for storage or display . . . USMARC For- 
mats support the sorting of data only to a limited extent. . . . 

All of the things which the USMARC formats do not prescribe must be 
decided by those responsible for the design of a system. . . . The best 
results will come from the active participation of system designers and data 
processing experts who understand libraries, library functions and library 
users, and librarians who have a fundamental understanding of computer 
systems. Each side must be willing to educate the other and both sides need 
to communicate clearly and understand each others' languages. . . . 

The resolution to the indexing problem which Mr. Sanders lays out is a 
good illustration of how system user groups must work to influence 
changes in an existing system. Users had made it clear that established in- 
dexing did not work adequately and that some fields in the MARC struc- 
ture had been incorrectly identified as to their function and common char- 
acteristics. It is unfortunate that that had not been done earlier in the 
development of that system. If those of us involved in the design or selec- 
tion of an online system clearly recognize our roles in various processes 
which are part of the implementation of a system, we can solve the prob- 
lems before they become problems. 

Thomas R. Sanders replies: 

Mr. Crawford's points are exactly the points I was trying to make in my 
article, although addressed from a different perspective [and] I find it hard 
to disagree with any of Mr. Patton's main points, most of which are well 
known in the profession. 

It is certainly true that there are at least two ways to group some MARC 
fields. It is also true that this construction is not uniform throughout 
USMARC. While the lxx fields are always main entry, there is no 145 for 
title as main entry and so the 245 may also be main entry. . . . Uniform 
title fields may be x30 or x40. There are other seeming inconsistencies 
which could be noted, none of which should suggest that USMARC is 
badly constructed. Rather, it is the product of its time and of the inevitable 
give-and-take of committees. My point was not the USMARC forced im- 
proper indexing but that these seeming inconsistencies might contribute to 
the problem of local interpretation in developing systems. . . . 

There was never any intention on my part to attack the USMARC stan- 
dards. I believe that there is a potential for problems to develop in the cre- 
ation of online public access catalogs because of common understandings 
of what the fields represent. . . . 

As I tried to set forth in my article, I see the potential for problems aris- 
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ing from two sources which converge in the area of practical applications 
of standards. The first is the traditional approach by librarians and library 
users alike of categorizing all potential searches into "author," "title" or 
' 'subject. ' ' This tendency persists despite efforts of the writers of AACR 2 
to avoid using the word "author" to describe many relationships com- 
monly understood to fall into that category. While their choice of descrip- 
tors is undoubtedly more accurate, the common usage tends to linger and 
to be more influential in how we think about things ("cultural persis- 
tence"). . . . The second, the choice made in establishing MARC fields 
and numbers, is a source of potential problems primarily in conjunction 
with the mind-set outlined above. . . . The uniform title field is 130 if it is 
a main entry and 240 if not. Not only is this division potentially confusing, 
but all other lxx fields can be categorized into the traditional concept of 
"author." 

Certainly my interest in the problems of USMARC interpretation is 
more intense now that it has a more direct effect on local operations. The 
fact that OCLC MARC had fields and field interpretations distinct from 
USMARC did not concern me so long as I was primarily concerned with 
card production. . . . These became more of a concern once I had to deal 
with problems of record transfer. Unfortunate as it may be, the majority of 
librarians spend most of their lives in practical, applied work— and strug- 
gle hard evenings and weekends to keep up with new developments. . . . 

There are two basic approaches to dealing with sources of potential 
problems. One is to put the burden of steering clear of shoals on each indi- 
vidual navigator. The other is at least to mark the shoals and, even better, 
to dredge them a bit. Certainly I harbor unrealistic expectations . Who does 
not? If we wish to make improvements, we must start out asking for the 
ideal and then settle for the achievable. 



BIRTHS 



Georgina Cathleen Carman, Past-President Judith P. Cannan's new daughter, was 
born August 14, weighing just a shade under six pounds. Warmest congratulations 
to Judy and Philip Cannan. 



The Reviews are in— 
and Bowker's BOOKS IN PRINT 
WITH BOOK REVIEWS PLUS 
has them on CD-ROM*! 



BOOKS IN PRINT WITH BOOK REVIEWS PLUS has 
over 25,000 reviews in its favor! 



Now you can select BOOKS IN PRINT 
PLUS " — Bowker's extraordinary 
book reference, and acquisitions 
tool — with a new plus: thousands 
complete book reviews from 
Publishers Weekly, 
Library Journal, 
School Library Journal, 
Choice, and Booklist 



BOOKS IN PRINT 
WITH BOOK REVIEWS 

PLUS " brings you the same 
powerful features of the orig- 
inal BOOKS IN PRINT PLUS 

— from unlimited on-site 
access to more than 770,000 
in-print and forthcoming titles 
to electronic ordering from your 
favorite distributor. Yet stored on 
its disc are book reviews from the 
authoritative sources you rely on all year long, 




Imagine: with BOOKS IN PRINT 
WITH BOOK REVIEWS PLUS you'll 
not only perform the most complex 
books searches in seconds but 
instantly scan the important reviews 
that help you justify orders and keep 
patrons informed And because you 
receive fully cumulative updates 
every three months — 25,000 reviews 
yearly — you'll always know what the 
critics think about the latest block- 
busters, sleepers, and specialty titles 
as well as the backlist picks you may 
have forgotten 

The cost? 

BOOKS IN PRINT WITH BOOK 
REVIEWS PLUS is only $1,395 for a full 
year's subscription, or $3,976 for a price- 
protected three-year subscription What's 
more, BOOKS IN PRINT PLUS subscribers may 
upgrade their system for a prorated portion of their 
outstanding subscription 




IMPRINT 
WITH 

| BOOK REVIEWS PLUS " 
\ INCREDIBLY 

POWERFUL 
|^ EASY TO USE 
RIGHT FOR YOU! 



For complete details — 

Call 1-800-323-3288. 

(in NY, AK, HI and Canada call 
collect 212-337-6989 ) 




BOWKER ELECTRONIC PUBLISHING 

A Division of R R Bowkei, A Reed Publishing (USA) Company 
245 West 1 7th Street, New York, NY 1 001 1 
Telex #12-7703; Telelax (212) 645-0475 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 



*CD-ROM (Compact Disc -Read Only Memory) = approx 250,000 printed pages or 1 ,500 floppy disks. 
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Resources & Technical 
Services News: 

CD-ROM Takes Center Stage 

Verna Urbanski 



CD-ROM is a rapidly expanding field for libraries. As products stan- 
dardize and multi-simultaneous use becomes a reality, application of CD- 
ROM to a variety of library tasks becomes increasingly practical and af- 
fordable. The products discussed below were selected specifically for their 
relevance to resources and technical services work. They skim the entire 
range of products available for library use. 

Online Computer Library Center (OCLC) of Dublin, Ohio, announces 
development of a compact disk (CD) cataloging system that they hope to 
have available by early 1988. CAT CD450 is microcomputer-based and 
runs on an OCLC M300 or M300XT workstation. A 20M hard-disk drive 
and at least one CD-ROM reader are needed. The system uses a subset of 
OCLC 's online union catalog. It will have two collections, each containing 
the most frequently used Library of Congress (LC) and non-LC biblio- 
graphic records from OCLC's database. The Current Cataloging Collec- 
tion will contain 1 .4 million records on two disks. These include records in 
the books format for titles with dates of 1980 to the present. The second 
collection, also on two disks, contains 1.4 million records for most-used 
nonbook records (all formats) plus book records with pre- 1980 imprint 
dates. OCLC s research indicates that these four compact disks will handle 
80 percent of a library's cataloging needs. CAT CD450 will also include 
the Authorities Collection, two disks containing all 1.8 million LC name 
and subject authority records. Current plans call for the four bibliographic 
CDs to be updated quarterly and the Authorities Collection, semiannually. 

CATCD450 will be able to communicate directly with OCLC's online 
system. When a needed record is not found on the CDs, users will have the 
option to search the online system immediately or to save the search terms 
for batch-mode searching. The system will download records to a local 
save file and facilitate other batch-mode functions such as card production 
and holdings updating. OCLC anticipates that system users could substan- 
tially reduce their telecommunications costs and online system charges by 



Verna Urbanski is Catalog Librarian at the Thomas G. Carpenter Library, University of 
North Florida, Jacksonville. 
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using CATCD450 for the bulk of their work and going to the online system 
only when necessary. 

OCLC is investigating the feasibility of other online system subsets. 
Candidates for publishing on CD include the entire collections of nonbook 
formats, all sound recordings, serials, and materials of interest to law or 
medical libraries. 

R. R. Bowker's Books in Print Plus and Ulrich's Plus, the CD-ROM 
versions of Books in Print and Ulrich 's International Periodical Direc- 
tory, were launched last fall and are changing the work flow in many acqui- 
sitions departments. Books in Print Plus contains the entire multivolume 
Books in Print, along with the Subject Guide to Books in Print, Books in 
Print Supplement, Forthcoming Books, Children 's Books in Print, and 
complete names and addresses of all represented publishers on a single 
CD-ROM disk. The software enables users to access the Books in Print 
database in the following ways, either alone or in combination: ISBN, au- 
thor, title, publisher, publication date, audience, grade, language, price, 
subject, and keyword. Ulrich 's Plus incorporates all the information found 
in Ulrich 's International Periodicals Directory, Irregular Serials and An- 
nuals, and Bowker's International Serials Database Update. Search and 
retrieval capabilities are similar to those for Books in Print Plus. 

A simple addition to Books in Print Plus has created another useful tool, 
Books in Print Plus with Book Reviews Plus, which was developed to give 
depth to the product as a selection source. It adds unabridged reviews from 
ALA's Booklist, Choice, Library Journal, School Library Journal, and 
Publishers Weekly to the information available on Books in Print Plus. 

Books in Print Plus, Books in Print Plus with Book Reviews Plus, and 
Ulrich 's Plus are soon to be joined by Books Out of Print Plus, Bowker's 
latest addition to its growing family of CD-ROM products. Books Out of 
Print Plus contains 300,000 titles that have gone out of print since 1979. 
The search software is similar to Books in Print Plus with the addition of 
library formats 4,4 for author-title searches and 3,2,2, 1 for title searches. 
The system supports Boolean logic and truncation with Boolean operators 
AND or NOT. Successful searches can be output in five formats: standard 
Books Out of Print citation, catalog card, MARC-tagged citation, custom- 
ized citation, or detailed citation. Updates consist of new disks issued 
quarterly. Bowker expects to release Books Out of Print Plus early in 
1988. Hardware requirements for these products consist of an IBM PC or 
compatible computer and a CD-ROM disk drive. New versions of 
Bowker's CD-ROM products are currently being developed for use on the 
Apple Macintosh. 

Online Computer Systems, Inc. of Germantown, Maryland, is working 
on a variety of hardware and software products with uses ranging from 
image compression and storage to packaging of some of our most familiar 
library tools. LC's Cataloging Distribution Service (CDS) has announced 
that Online Computer Systems had been awarded development contracts to 
produce its bibliographic and authority records on CD-ROM from the 
MARC database. It will be developing four products for CDS: the com- 
plete database of bibliographic records for all formats, database of records 
for the books format alone, name authorities file, and subject authority 
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file. CD-ROM is being evaluated for its potential as a backup system to 
LC's mainframe computers. 

Online Computer Systems' CD-ROM prototype of MARC subject au- 
thority records is now being tested at LC in its main reading room. 
CDMARC products will be available for use by the reference staff and the 
public. LC's descriptive and subject catalogers will also be testing CD- 
MARC Subjects, which includes the following features: display of the full 
ALA extended character set; automatic retrieval of cross-reference terms, 
including preferred and related terms; full string or keyword searching; 
hierarchical record structuring; choice of multiple record formats; full 
USMARC communications record output; and several printing options. 

Online Computer Systems has also tackled the problem of tying up ex- 
pensive equipment to service a single CD-ROM. At 1987 ALA Midwin- 
ter, Bowker and Online jointly demonstrated retrieval software that pro- 
vides access to multiple databases on CD-ROM. These demonstrations 
introduced Online's local area network, OPTI-NET. Bowker demon- 
strated BIP Plus and Ulrich 's Plus running on a 2-drive optical storage unit 
developed by Online. Online demonstrated multiple database access on the 
4- and 8-drive optical storage unit with the Bowker Plus products, as well 
as a library public access catalog, a subset of the NTIS database, its "Tax 
Forms on Demand" product, and a software documentation delivery sys- 
tem. OPTI-NET products currently operate with the IBM PC network and 
Ethernet protocols. The IBM PC Network will support up to 32 simulta- 
neous users and the Ethernet system, up to 128 simultaneous users. OPTI- 
NET will span multiple CD-ROMs as well as multiple CD-ROM drives 
with single databases resident on each drive. 

The Faxon Company, a leader in serial subscription management for 
many years, recently introduced a CD-ROM product as part of its Micro- 
Lira micro-based serials control system. Faxon is exploring CD-ROM as a 
mechanism for building efficient databases for the system and has devel- 
oped a CD-ROM disk containing the complete records for the English- 
language LC MARC-S Serials File and software that will transfer MARC 
bibliographic data from the CD-ROM disk to the microcomputer's hard 
disk. From there the subset of needed information can be transferred to the 
MicroLinx system. This data may be edited before and/or after transfer. 
The MicroLinx Bibliographic Interface can be used to process MARC files 
produced by other CD-ROM products, provided the bibliographic record 
is in LC MARC format. 

SilverPlatter Information Services of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, is 
working with several large information providers to create a variety of 
CD-ROM databases. Of most immediate interest to resources and techni- 
cal services librarians are A-V Online and LISA, both of which are updated 
annually with a replacement disk. 

A- V Online is the database of the National Information Center for Educa- 
tional Media (NICEM). It incorporates cataloging from LC, publisher's 
catalogs, and library collections. Citations include annotations and subject 
descriptors, audience levels, and names and addresses of distribution 
sources. Thus, it is useful for both cataloging and acquisitions informa- 
tion. 
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LISA makes available the complete Library & Information Science Ab- 
stracts database. The file covers 1969-86 on a single disk. There are 
81,000 entries from 550 periodicals, plus citations for monographs and 
conference proceedings on library and information science, online infor- 
mation retrieval, new information technologies, and publishing. It can be 
searched using full Boolean capability (AND, OR, NOT) as well as prox- 
imity searching (i.e., searches on words adjacent to one another) of the 
disk's full text. LISA has great potential for any library professional who 
writes or researches in the field. 

The products discussed here represent one side of the CD-ROM story. 
They are ready-to-go, prepackaged, information-enhancing services. An- 
other potential application of CD-ROM is the individual library's master- 
ing of its own institution-specific CDs. Meridian Data, Inc. of Capitola, 
California, introduced CD Publisher as the first complete IBM PC -based, 
in-house CD-ROM premastering and simulation tool. 

CD Publisher is a large-capacity hard disk and tape subsystem expand- 
able to 2400M. It includes a V2-inch, 9-track tape drive. An SCSI (Small 
Computer System Interface) host adapter card provides the interface be- 
tween an IBM XT or AT slot and the CD Publisher. The system allows an 
agency to create a fully tested, formatted premaster tape ready for disk 
pressing. Meridian Data indicates that CD-ROM database preparation can 
be done by a person who knows MS-DOS (or PC-DOS) and has some ex- 
perience with database design, i.e. , has used a PC for creating, manipulat- 
ing and storing files. The system's price (from 300M for $28,500 up to 
2400M for $79,900) puts it beyond the reach of most libraries, but its exis- 
tence is an indication of the importance and potential of CD-ROM. 

This is just a brief introduction to some interesting CD-ROM products of 
current research and development that are applicable to resources and 
technical services. Readers interested in staying abreast of products or 
reading about the technology may want to consult CD-ROM Review, an 
independent journal issued six times a year by CW Communications/ 
Petersborough, Inc. of Peter sborough, New Hampshire. Meckler Corpo- 
ration of Westport, Connecticut, has renamed Optical Information Sys- 
tems Update/Library and Information Center Applications. Titled CD- 
ROM Librarian since the July/ August 1987 issue, it will be published ten 
times a year, beginning in 1988, and will feature news, editorial comment, 
product reviews, and articles about CD-ROM hardware/software devel- 
opments and applications intended for the library community. 

For further information about the products mentioned, contact 
OCLC 

Compact Disk Cataloging System 
Marketing & User Services Division 
6565 Frantz Rd. 
Dublin, OH 43017-0702 
(614) 764-6000 
Contact: Linda Sharp 

Bowker Electronic Publishing 
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245 W. 17th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 337-6989 
Contact: Robert Allen 

Online Computer Systems, Inc. 
20251 Century Blvd. 
Germantown, MD 20874 
(301) 428-3700 
Contact: Joseph P. Florio 

Faxon Company 
15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, MA 02090 
1-800-225-6055 
Contact: LINX Services 

SilverPlatter Information, Inc. 
37 Walnut St. 

Wellesley Hills, MA 02181 
(617) 239-0306 
Contact: Chris Pooley 

Meridian Data, Inc. 
4450 Capitola Rd. 
Suite 101 

Capitola, CA 95010 
(408) 476-5858 
Contact: John Ahrens 

CD-ROM Review 
Subscription Dept. 
P.O. Box 921 

Farmingdale, NY 11737-9621 

Meckler Corporation 
11 Ferry Lane W. 
Westport, CT 06880 
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Mechanical Selection 1 

Charles W. Brownson 



Mechanical selection and expert selection are defined. The usefulness of 
mechanical selection is investigated in three test cases involving contem- 
porary literature. The cost of mechanical selection is examined. An argu- 
ment is put forward for more quantification in selection practice. 



I want to discuss two common and conventionally opposed methods of 
selection and, in the course of the discussion, lay out the beginnings of an 
argument for more quantification in selection practice. Quantification has 
been resisted by selectors, I suspect to the detriment of their control of the 
selection process. 

Mechanical Versus 
Expert Selection 

A system of selection driven by critical judgments requiring knowledge, 
training, or experience I will call expert selection. Selection criteria will 
concern primarily the worth, or utility, of the book. A bibliographer scan- 
ning a publisher's catalog and marking items for purchase, based on such 
factors as the author's reputation or the importance of the subject, is work- 
ing as an expert selector. So is a bibliographer reading reviews or rejecting 
a title from the week's approval plan shipment on grounds of triviality or 
weak scholarship. 

A system of mechanical selection, by contrast, is driven by criteria that 
do not require unusual knowledge or training to apply. Selection criteria 
address the surface characteristics of the book: its price and format, press 
name, publishing date, and so forth. Blanket and standing orders are in- 
stances of mechanical selection. Mechanical systems may be quite sophis- 
ticated: the familiar approval plan is an example. Given a profile to use as a 
filter, the approval plan vendor undertakes to supply everything that passes 
through the filter. 

In daily practice, matters do not fall out so neatly. In the case of the ap- 
proval plan, for example, expertise (or at least some knowledge) is re- 
quired initially to design the profde. Then, since profiles are usually based 
in part on subject, the vendor needs to employ knowledgeable persons to 
decide ambiguous or difficult cases. On the other hand, any bibliographer 
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finds that some relatively mechanical methods must be employed if one is 
to cope with the heap of information on new publications that grows con- 
stantly on one's desk. Attention will be paid to the reviews in journal X; 
those in journal Y will be ignored. 

Overlaps, vague borders, and incomplete distinctions cannot, however, 
obscure the fundamental differences between these two selection styles. 
The expert system emphasizes attention to individual titles or selection by 
hand. Its strengths are its flexibility and a capacity for fine distinctions, 
which it achieves by being labor-intensive. Its weakness is that, being 
driven entirely by human judgment, it is liable to misjudgment and incon- 
sistency. Also, learning does not accumulate in the corporate memory but 
as personal expertise, which is hard to document and transfer. 

Mechanical systems emphasize group rather than individual characteris- 
tics, tending to be statistical in nature. Not so labor-intensive nor espe- 
cially subject to human error, mechanical systems err in being somewhat 
unfocused; in order to get all of what one wants it is necessary to accept a 
certain amount of what one does not want. Mechanical systems tend to rely 
on cost-benefit analyses because of this and are especially useful in cases 
where it is cheaper to accept what is not wanted than to pay for the exper- 
tise to remove it. 

If it is commonly true of selectors that they mistrust mechanical selection 
methods, then nowhere would this be demonstrated more strongly than in 
the acquisition of contemporary literature, because here, above all, the is- 
sue of critical judgment, of separating good books from trivial ones, is 
dominant. Genre literatures, in particular, cause the expert selector diffi- 
culty because critical judgments on this material are vexed, uncertain, and 
liable to quick reversal; so much so that it is common to eliminate whole 
genres as unworthy of attention rather than confront intractable issues. 
But these issues are intractable, I submit, only to expert selection. 

I will examine mechanical selection in three typical cases and inquire 
what this method has to offer that selection by hand does not. 

Popular Novels 

The difficulty with popular novels, once it has been decided to acquire 
them, is to distinguish them, for an important characteristic of popular lit- 
erature is that it is uniform, even formulaic, rather than eccentric and indi- 
vidual.' Even so, some popular literature is consequential for its audience 
and some is not. This consequential ity is related chiefly to sales or the size 
of the impact the book has on its market, which can be measured by the 
number of reviews the book receives. No reviews, no sales; no sales, no 
readers. Art literature, in contrast, can easily be (and often is) of long-term 
significance without having been reviewed at all or even noticed in its own 
time. 

For popular literature, then, reviews can measure collecting interest. 

One doesn't want, however, to read the reviews of all the popular novels 
that are published. Even simply counting them would be an onerous task 
and the time spent on it unjustified by the importance of the problem. What 
is required is a simple filter: buy the book if it is reviewed in the Anchorage 
Times and not otherwise, for example. The question now becomes design 
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of the filter: which review medium (or media) can produce a selection of 
popular novels in the right amounts and within given tolerances? 

We do not ask for a rank-order of novels but only that the resulting selec- 
tion contain preferentially the more heavily reviewed books. While some 
heavily reviewed books will be missed and some lightly reviewed books 
will be purchased, it is acceptable if the sample is reasonably representa- 
tive and can be assembled with a minimum of work. 

This particular problem was brought to my attention by a growing pile of 
selection forms for popular titles generated by my approval plan. I wanted 
some means of rapidly sorting these forms. Allowing the approval plan to 
generate the base list on which the filter works has some advantages, in that 
this material is preselected from review sources and the mass of never- 
reviewed materia] is weeded out by the vendor. 

The method was very simple: collect form selections for a year, count 
the reviews, and arrange the titles in frequency order by the number of 
times reviewed. A straightforward analysis then reveals which review me- 
dium would be the best filter. 

The accuracy of each reviewing source is given in table 1. Accuracy is 
defined as the ability of the source to identify the target items. The figures 
in the table are cumulative. Thus, the New York Times Book Review 
(NYTBR) is able to identify 100 percent of the titles reviewed five or more 
times but only 60 percent of the titles reviewed four or more times. 

The efficiency of each source is given in table 2. Efficiency is defined as 
the ability of the source to limit itself to the target items. Thus, if NYTBR is 
used as a filter (we buy all of the 102 titles in the sample that are reviewed 
there), we will acquire fifteen titles, as shown in table 3. Twelve of these 
will prove to have been reviewed three or more times, for an efficiency of 
80 percent. 

To summarize the calculations in this example: if we are attempting to 
acquire only those titles reviewed three or more times, there will be 44 
target items and the remainder will prove to have been reviewed less than 
three times. If we buy all 102 titles, the result will be 100 percent accuracy 
and 100 percent comprehensiveness but 44 percent efficiency. We can im- 
prove efficiency to 80 percent by using NYTBR as a filter. As a conse- 



TABLE 1 



Accuracy of Reviewing Media: 102 Popular Novels 



Source 


8 


Number of reviews per title 
6 5 4 


3 


2 


N.Y. Times Book Review 


100 


100 


100 


60 


27 


19 


Booklist 


100 


75 


71 


67 


34 


28 


Library Journal 


100 


75 


86 


80 


61 


46 


Publishers Weekly 


100 


75 


86 


87 


86 


81 


Kirkus Review 


100 


75 


86 


80 


84 


82 



No titles in the sample were reviewed seven times. The figures given are cumulative 
percentages. Thus, Booklist reviewed 67 percent of the titles that were reviewed a total of 
four or more times. Accuracy is the ability to identify all of the tides in a category. 
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TABLE 2 



Efficiency of Reviewing Media: 
102 Popular Novels 







Number of reviews per 


title 




Source 


8 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


N.Y. Times Book Review 


6.7 


26.7 


46.7 


60.0 


80.0 


86.7 


Booklist 


4.3 


13.0 


21.7 


43.5 


65.2 


82.6 


Library Journal 


2.8 


8.3 


16.7 


33.3 


75.0 


86.1 


Publishers Weekly 


1.7 


5.1 


10.2 


22.0 


64.4 


91.5 


Kirkus Reviews 


1.6 


6.5 


9.7 


19.4 


59.7 


88.7 



No titles in the sample were reviewed seven times. The figures given are cumulative 
percentages. Thus, of the titles in the sample that were reviewed in Booklist about 44 per- 
cent were those reviewed a total of four or more times. Efficiency is the ability to limit 
attention to only the titles in a category. 



TABLE 3 

Overall Comprehensiveness of 
Reviewing Me dia: 102 Popular Novels 

Source Titles Percent of sample reviewed 

N.Y. Times Book Review 15 
Booklist 23 
Library Journal 36 
Publishers Weekly 59 
Kirkus Reviews 62 

The actual numbers of titles and times reviewed were 
Number of reviews: 8 6f 5+ 4+ 3+ 2+ 1+ 
Number of titles: 1 4 7 15 44 68 102 



14.7 
22.5 
35.3 
57.8 
60.8 



quence, comprehensiveness will fall to 15 percent and accuracy to 27 per- 
cent. 

There is a trade-off, in this case, between efficiency and accuracy: we 
can acquire more of what we want only by also acquiring more of what we 
don't want. Which filter one chooses to use will depend on the weight one 
assigns to these factors. 

It is possible that the relationship among the factors could be altered to 
our advantage by combining filters, using Boolean logic. That is, buy the 
item if it appears in both sources A and B, either source A or source B, in 
source A but not source B. More complicated conditions can be imagined. 
Clearly there is a trade-off here, too: accuracy and efficiency must be pur- 
chased at a cost in selector's time. 

German Literature 

Because of ignorance, I find contemporary German novels as indistin- 
guishable as popular novels are. I want to identify consequential titles. In 
this instance, consequence is associated with literary worth, but I have no 
access to critical judgment. The question is what mechanical selecdon 
principle can substitute adequately for expert judgment? We are not at- 
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tempting to eliminate expert judgment, only to find a way to get along with 
less of it. 

Again, my problem involved the workings of an approval plan and 
again, this produced a useful simplification. A select (as opposed to com- 
prehensive) plan is used by the library to acquire modern German litera- 
ture, so that it was only necessary to increase intake a bit by the judicious 
use of form selections. 

These form selections provide very little information for judging qual- 
ity, but it would be undesirable (because cumbersome) to try to increase 
this information with much research. As it happens, the vendor (Harrasso- 
witz) provides, for both the select and comprehensive plans, an author list 
that includes the major publisher for each author and some information on 
publishing volume. This additional information enables us to experiment 
with two criteria: press size and the tendency of a press to publish authors 
on the select list (that is, the more significant authors). If we concentrate 
our attention on larger presses that publish a higher-than-usual proportion 
of significant authors, will this be satisfactory? 

First, presses are sorted by the proportion of select authors they publish . 
Then, using a two-year backlog of form selections, presses are sorted 
again by size; that is, the number of published literary titles that are candi- 
dates for selection. The significance of this last condition is that a small 
press that publishes ten works of serious literature will appear larger than a 
commercial press publishing 300 works of popular literature because the 
popular literature rarely appears among the vendor's form selections. 
Thus, expert judgment is not entirely supplanted, but some of it is dele- 
gated to the approval vendor, who decides whether an author is significant 
enough to be treated by the plan. The mechanical strategy we seek refines, 
by a simply administered method, the initial selection by the vendor. 

The utility of combinations of press size and significance is tested by 
measuring the ability of each combination to reproduce the select plan to 
which we already subscribe. The successful combination is the best to use 
in supplementing the coverage already provided. 

The results of this investigation are given in table 4. Column one shows 
the number of titles produced by the application of each criterion. Figures 
in columns two to four are percentages. Efficiency and accuracy are de- 
fined as before. 

The approval plan is able to bring to our attention 333 items of contem- 
porary German literature a year. This is the base used to calculate compre- 
hensiveness. Efficiency and accuracy are measured against the titles pro- 
duced by the select author list. 

When criteria are combined, the operator is Boolean. Thus, criterion 
four indicates that not only must the author appear on the list but that, in 
addition, the publisher must be of above-average size. 

In this case, unlike that of popular novels, combining criteria results in a 
less stringent trade-off between efficiency and accuracy. This gives in- 
creased scope to the matter of comprehensiveness. One can achieve, for 
example, an accuracy of 87 percent with an efficiency of 61, 72, or 100 
percent. Which option is chosen will depend in part (perhaps in large part) 
on the amount of material one wishes to receive. 
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TABLE 4 



Comprehensiveness, Efficiency, and Accuracy of 
Selected Subsets of List of 
333 German Literary Titles 



Num 


Comp Effi 


Accu 




333 


100 


33 


100 


Full author list plus all form selections 


258 


77 


39 


100 


Full author list only 


244 


73 


36 


88 


All output of presses of above-average size 


206 


62 


43 


88 


Full author list and press above average size 


202 


61 


39 


78 


All ouput of presses twice average size 


170 


51 


46 


78 


Full author list and press twice average size 


151 


45 


42 


63 


AU output of presses three times average size 


145 


44 


61 


87 


All output of presses publishing an above-average 
number of authors on the select list 


127 


38 


50 


63 


Full author list and press three times average size 


127 


38 


61 


76 


All output of presses of above-average size that pub- 
lish at least one author on the select list 


123 


37 


72 


87 


Full author list and press publishing an above- 
average number of select authors 


108 


32 


71 


76 


Full author list and press both above average size 
and publishing at least one select author 


101 


30 


100 


100 


Select author list 


88 


26 


100 


87 


Select author list and press publishing an above- 
average number of select authors 


77 


23 


100 


76 


Select author list and press both above average size 








and publishing an above-average number of se- 
lect authors 



Column one (Num) gives the size of the subset. 



This quantification of a selection method presents a general question of 
policy that very likely cannot be answered in the same quantitative terms: 
What is the appropriate acquisition rate for contemporary German litera- 
ture? This in turn suggests other questions: How much material is needed 
to meet current demand if selection were completely efficient? How effi- 
cient is selection, and how much additional material is thus acquired that, 
because it does not meet current needs, is not being used? Of this unused 
material, how much can be assigned to potential need, and how much is 
simply unwanted? How much emphasis on use as a selection criterion is 
appropriate? Are we paying sufficient attention to potential, as against ac- 
tual, use; that is, how much weight should we assign to the alternate crite- 
rion of building for the future? 

I know of no attempt to answer such questions quantitatively on any 
scale. Yet the utility of the answers, if we had them , is obvious. Moreover, 
the pressure for quantitative answers to such questions does not come only 
from the application of quantitative selection techniques. It comes also 
from a quantified selection policy, the first signs of which are visible in 
such projects as the North American Inventory of Research Collections 
and the opportunity provided by automation to gain management control of 
the collection development process. 
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Contemporary Poetry 

Two simple mechanical strategies were subjected to analysis. In the first 
case, a statistical criterion (titles most heavily reviewed) obviated expert 
selection. In the second case, the same technique was used to supplement 
expert judgment. A general selection problem has yet to be analyzed; that 
is, we have yet to confront the question of whether a mechanical technique 
can replace expert selection. Nor has expert selection been analyzed to 
form any basis for comparison of the two methods. 

Let us turn our attention to a real collection, the PS355 1-3576 area of the 
Library of Congress classification: American authors who have come into 
prominence since 1960. The Arizona State University (ASU) catalog has 
been machine-readable (and hence accessible to the analysis contem- 
plated) since mid- 1975, coincidentally, the same year in which a subject 
specialist system was put into place. Looking only at the titles published 
after 1 975 will allow examination of a collection that has been deliberately 
shaped by expertise. 

Could any criteria amenable to mechanical strategies reproduce this col- 
lection? 

Again, we are limited to criteria based on obvious bibliographic details, 
chiefly author and press. If the frequency with which author and press 
names appear in the record and the type of press (small, academic, com- 
mercial) also is considered, the preliminary analysis shown in table 5 can 
be seen. 

This analysis shows several interesting features. For example, the intro- 
duction of a requirement for prolific author lowers the concentration ratio 
for commercial presses. Evidently the bigger commercial presses (that is, 
those accounting for more titles in the collection) are more diverse than the 
smaller; they are more likely to have published the author of only one 
book. This really may be true of publishing, or it may be that we are in- 
clined to buy the output of smaller commercial presses only when they 
publish the more important authors. 

Criteria based on press show higher concentration ratios than those 
based on author. Authors as a whole actually show negative concentration. 
This does not mean that authorship has not been a selection principle; it 
does suggest that it has been used primarily in conjunction with other crite- 
ria, as in the example of commercial presses. It also suggests that ASU 
may have been adventurous in its acquisition of contemporary poetry, 
tending to seek out new poets, minor poets, poets outside the mainstream. 
If so, here is expertise at work in the most positive way, producing material 
by criteria that a statistical strategy could never capture. 

Selection Costs and Mechanical Efficiency 

Table 5 reveals that the bulk of the collection (80 percent) is published by 
small presses. This subset is also the least concentrated, though the con- 
centrated ratio is greater than that for the small presses as a whole (0. 177 
versus 0.156). Low concentration is a feature of small press publishing: 
many presses publishing a few titles each. The fact that the ASU collection 
is slightly more concentrated indicates that (for whatever reason) the out- 
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TABLE 5 

Characteristics of Selected Subsets of 
421 Publishers of American Poetry 1975-84 
Represented in ASU Collection 

Criteria based on press 









Mean 




Percent of 




Concentration 




titles 




all presses 


Subset 


Ratio 


Num 


published 


Range (tot = 421) 


All academic presses 


.36 


49 


7.3 


1-50 


11.6 


All commercial presses 


.30 


42 


5.0 


1-22 


10.0 


Commercial press publishing 


.30 


36 


4.2 


1-18 


8.6 


an author with more than 












the mean number of titles 












in ASU 












All presses 


.18 


421 


3.6 


1 

1— jU 


inn 

IUU 


Commercial or small presses 


.18 


375 


3. 1 




SO 1 


Small press publishing an au- 


.18 


238 


2.4 


1-20 


56.5 


thor with more than the 












mean number of titles in 












ASU 












All small presses 


.18 


340 


2.8 


1-34 


80.8 


All small presses publishing 


.16 


477 


4.0 


1-60 




poetry in 1984 (for com- 












parison, not limited to 












ASU) 












Criteria based on author 














Mean 




Percent of 




Concentration 




tides 




all authors 


Subset 


Ratio 


Num published 


Range 


(tot = 934) 


Author published by a com- 


.10 


510 


1.5 


1-6 


54.6 


mercial or small press that 












published more than the 












mean number of titles 












Author published by any 


.10 


705 


1.5 


1-7 


75.5 


press that published more 












than the mean number of ti- 












tles 












All authors published by a 


.09 


731 


1.6 


1-9 


78.3 


commercial or small press 












All authors 


-.26 


934 


1.6 


1-10 


100 



Column two (Num) gives the size of the subset. 



put of some presses has been preferred to others. Would it be possible to 
use a mechanical selection device, probably some form of blanket order, 
on this group? 

The group of small presses may be subdivided to increase the likelihood 
of receiving only desirable titles on a blanket order. Set six is limited to 
small presses preferentially publishing authors that ASU collects, and this 
group may be further limited to those with output above the norm of 2.4 
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titles per year. This smaller group totals fifty-seven presses, which during 
the period 1976-84 published 1,91 1 books of poetry and other materials 
ASU actually purchased at least 92 1 items from this output, but some of the 
published titles were not poetry and were not counted in the analysis. If we 
opine that 10 percent of the total output was not literary and an additional 
10 percent of the literary output was not poetry (which seems to be roughly 
the case for these 57 presses!, then we suggest that ASU acquired 1,093 
titles of the 1 ,91 1 published. For the fifty-seven target presses the actual 
acquisition rate was about 57 percent. The overall acquisition rate for 
small press publications, for the period 1976-83 , was somewhere between 
7 and 14 percent, so the fifty-seven target presses certainly represent the 
more desirable part of the small press market. 

If ASU had used a blanket order to purchase all the output of these fifty- 
seven presses, this would have produced 81 8 additional titles. The cost of 
these 1 ,91 1 titles is itemized in table 6. 

If we assume 100 percent selector accuracy, the total list of ] ,91 1 con- 
tains 1,093 desirable titles: those in fact selected. (Accuracy is defined as 
m the discussions above.) Perfect selector accuracy is improbable, how- 
ever. A success rate of 90 percent has been claimed for collection develop- 
ment m some circumstances, 6 but I do not think anything is really known 
on this subject. If we assume an accuracy of 80 percent, there are 1,366 
desirable titles in the list of 1 ,9 1 1 , and the average cost per title of acquir- 
ing them by blanket order is $27. 1 1 . This figure is obtained by dividing the 
total cost of all 1,91 1 titles ($37,035) by 1,366 and is the figure I will use 
for comparison. 

I assume 100 percent selector efficiency. This is also improbable, but 
since efficiency is the major rationale of expert selection, this assumption 
creates an analysis appropriately favorable to expert selection. 

Expert selection at ASU produced 1 ,093 tides, as was estimated. Expert 
selection is more expensive. In addition to the cost of selection, the ser- 
vices of an order unit are required (searching is attributed to the cost of 
selection), and there is an overhead cost for invoices and extra filing. 



TABLE 6 

Eight- year Cost of Putting 1,911 Poetry Books 
on the Shelf by Means of Blanket Order 



Cost/Title Total 



Purchase $5.00 $9 555 

Selection cost $0.00 

Procurement cost $2 33 $4 453 

Caging $9.80 $18,728 

Bind 400 titles $1. 50 $ 600 

Storage per year $0.75 $6,452 

Total for 1,911 titles $19.38 $39J88 

Costs in tables 6-8 are estimates for Arizona State University. Storage computation as- 
sumes an acquisitions rate of 239 titles per year; 239 titles accrue storage costs for eight 
years, another 239 for seven years, and so on & 5 
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TABLE 7 

Eight-year Cost of Putting 1,093 Poetry Books 
on the Shelf by Means of Expertise Selection 



Cost/Title Total 



Purchase $5.00 $5,465 

Selection cost $5.45 **\ar> 

Procurement cost $4.75 W ,w 

Cataloging $9.80 $10J12 

Bind 300 titles $1.50 $450 

Storage per year $0.75 $3,689 

Total for 1,093 titles $27.25 $31,465 
Estimated additional cost of out-of-print procurement 

Purchase $15.00 

Selection cost $5.70 

Procurement cost $5.50 

Cataloging I 9 ' 8 ? 

Bind 300 titles $012 

Storage per year $0.00 

Total $36-12 



Without considering the costs of inaccuracy and inefficiency, titles that 
cost $19.38 to acquire by blanket order (table 6) cost $27.25 to acquire by 
expert selection (table 7). But, included in the ultimate cost of the blanket 
order was the money spent on 545 unwanted titles . The cost of expert se- 
lection should include a similar estimate for missed titles, to account for 
the assumption of 80 percent selector accuracy. Since we are assuming 
charitably 100 percent selector efficiency, there will be no unwanted titles. 

An accuracy of 80 percent means that the expert selector has overlooked 
273 of the estimated 1,366 desirable titles. Two options for assigning a 
cost to these overlooked titles are detailed in table 8 . 

In the first option, the cost of missed tides is estimated as the cost of 
acquiring them after the fact, in the out-of-print market, with an additional 
interlibrary loan charge for the period when the needed titles were not on 
the shelf. 1 In the second option, the expense of buying and processing the 
missing titles is accepted and applied to any resource-sharing scheme that 
might make the titles available to users . 

The first option brings the cost of expert selection to $29. 16. The second 
option increases the total dollars spent but leaves the average cost un- 
changed at $27.25. Since the cost of the blanket order was $27. 1 1 per title, 
one may conclude that the cost of mechanical selection in this case is no 
more than expert selection and perhaps as much as 8 percent less. 

Conclusions 

In the test case analyzed above, mechanical selection was shown to be 
competitive with expert selection, though inexactness in cost accounting 
leaves some uncertainty. Further research could establish both more exact 
costs and a tighter methodology for cost accounting. Further research 
might also detect a blanket-order design criterion giving a r~ 
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TABLE 8 

Comparison of Costs: 
Expert and Mechanical Selection 





L-OSl/ Illlc 


i otai 


Mechanical selection 






1 l~\ f S~ A. , ,",1 

1,366 target titles 


$19.38 


$26,473 


545 unwanted titles 


$19.38 


$10,562 


Total 




$37,035 


Avg. cost of 1,366 titles 


$27.11 


Expert selection case one 






1 A A A 9 A 1 

1 ,092 target titles 


$27.25 


$29,757 


274 out-of-pnnt titles 


$36.12 


$9,897 


27 interlibrary loans 


6.62 


$179 


Total 




$39,833 


Avg. cost of 1,366 titles 


$29.16 




Expert selection case two 






1,092 target titles 


$27.25 


$29,757 


Resource sharing 




$7,467 


Total 




$37,224 


Avg. cost of 1,366 titles 


$27.25 


In the second case of expert selection, the money that would have been used to buy the 
274 titles, which in fact were missed, is contributed to resource sharing at the same rate of 



$27, 25 per title. 



ratio higher than 0. 18, which would raise the efficiency and so lower the 
cost of mechanical selection. In a practical way, the cost of the blanket 
order could be reduced by dropping a few of the smaller presses. The cost 
estimate provides the means for calculating exactly how many presses to 
drop in order to achieve a predetermined efficiency, and the analysis also 
demonstrates a general methodology for the construction and costing of 
blanket orders. 

The test case was deliberately favorable to expert selection by assuming 
100 percent selector efficiency, giving an effectiveness (combined accu- 
racy and efficiency) of 80 percent. But if expert effectiveness were a bit 
lower (which is very likely), or if it were necessary to scrutinize the whole 
list of 1 ,900 titles in order to obtain an acceptably high rate (a distinct prob- 
ability that would increase the cost), mechanical selection would be more 
than simply competitive in many cases. 

If there is any uneasiness with my analysis, it comes, I suspect, not from 
the titles overlooked (the inaccuracy of expert selection) but from the im- 
portance assigned to the "undesirable" material that a mechanical selec- 
tion system inevitably brings into the library (mechanical inefficiency). 
We have an ingrained desire to purchase "good books" and to measure 
our skills as selectors solely by our ability to buy all of the good and none of 
the bad. But even if we make every effort to free ourselves from parochial- 
ism in defining what "good books" are and take due account of the 
changes in taste and fashion that are likely to render our judgments risible 
to future generations, clearly we are not prepared to accept the costs of full 
expert selection. The very existence of the various kinds of gathering plans 
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suggests that, however cautiously, we would like to use cheap substitutes 
for expensive expertise. The best strategy would be to acquire the easily 
identifiable material by some mechanical means and utilize expertise to 
locate the remainder. , 

That something like this is the standard strategy in libraries of any size 
would probably not be questioned. How many of these libraries attempt to 
evaluate their performance and achieve the best mix of strategies? 

A second source of unease with mechanical selection undoubtedly de- 
rives from a vague feeling that to grant it validity would be to question the 
purpose of expertise. But what is the business of the selector? Is it primar- 
ily the evaluation of individual books, or is it primarily the evaluation and 
improvement of method? What is the proper proportion of these two func- 
tions in the daily work of the subject specialist? 

Without tackling these questions here, I wish to suggest that an interest 
in mechanical selection and some attempt at refining it is very likely to 
advance us in this direction. We see the richness of hypothesis that even 
crude investigations such as these throw off and the naturalness with which 
large issues are opened. I suggest that mechanical methods are more useful 
to collection development than we suppose. Sophisticated use of mechani- 
cal selection may be retarded by the expense of acquiring the information 
used in the three analyses given here, but that expense could be much re- 
duced by online acquisitions if we have the wit to see more in these new 
systems than accounting and computerized order files. They are collection 
development tools of greater power than anything we have seen. 

A third objection to mechanical selection methods may be the feeling 
that they are not appropriate for small libraries. But in transferring this 
analysis from ASU to a smaller collection, what changes are not the selec- 
tion principles but the size of the universe to which the principles are ap- 
plied. The same questions will still be asked: How well am I doing? How 
much of the core literature (the target area of the universe) am I getting? 
Could I do better? A small library, unlike a large one, can sometimes give 
useful answers to these questions without quantification, but I suggest that 
the small library would prefer a quantified answer if it could get one, be- 
cause the quantified answer is more accurate, contains more information, 
and so is more suggestive of action. Test cases show that mechanical meth- 
ods need not be limited to massive blanket orders, approval plans, and such 
but can be applied to very small universes of 100 titles. Indeed, the test 
cases suggest that the efficiency of. selectors in libraries of any size would 
be improved by an effort to shift the burden of selection away from exper- 
tise wherever possible. With such a reduction in drudgery, the work of 
collection development can become even more satisfying and enjoyable. 
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The Teaching of Cataloging 
in U.S. Library Schools 



Roxanne Sellberg 



U.S. library schools have recently been criticized for preparing librari- 
ans inadequately for cataloging and the management of cataloging oper- 
ations. Historical review reveals that space for cataloging instruction in 
library school curricula has been decreasing since the 1930s. Mean- 
while, the challenges facing catalogers have increased. The gap between 
knowledge needed by new catalogers and knowledge gained in library 
school is too wide to be bridged by the traditional, one-year master s de- 
gree program. In order to ensure future generations of competent and 
creative catalogers, large research libraries and library schools must 
work in partnership to develop programs, facilitate important new re- 
search into catalog problems, and create a market in which catalogers 
are rewarded for their expertise and responsibility. 



tion was a very large portion of the work of all keepers of libraries. Cata- 
loging always fascinated "bookmen" and librarians with a detective bent. 
In recent years, the central importance of the cataloger's art was re- 
affirmed with the development of online catalogs. When put together ex- 
pertly, the traditional cataloging record is a complex collection of informa- 
tion that can be coded for automated manipulation and retrieval in 
sophisticated combinations. When inexpertly created, the cataloging rec- 
ord defies automation and hides its information from the users who need it. 

Recently, U.S. library schools have been criticized for preparing librari- 
ans inadequately for the important work of creating, managing, and auto- 
mating catalog records. In order to consider this criticism fairly, it is im- 
portant to understand how instruction for cataloging evolved. The issues 
under debate in the 1980s are the same ones that have been debated in pre- 
vious decades. Rather than simplifying them, technological advances have 
made these issues harder to understand and resolve. In the author's view, 
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Historical Background 

Cataloging 1 has always been an important subject in the curriculum of 
American library education. It had a prominent place in Melvil Dewey's 
original library school, organized in 1887 at Columbia College in New 
York City . Although Dewey's cataloging course was divided into prepara- 
tory, lecture, and apprenticeship terms, its content was not much different 
than that of the apprenticeship programs offered by large public libraries 
of the time. All three terms were characterized by laboratory practice 
work. In fact, Dewey said of his whole curriculum, "its aim is entirely 
practical." 

A decade later, a new period of development in library education began 
when the library school of the Armour Institute was moved to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. In the following years university library schools became the 
norm. There is little evidence that academic association had much effect on 
the teaching of basic cataloging. It remained altogether practical, drawing 
heavily on Dewey's Library School Rules, Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary 
Catalog, and the American Library Association's List of Subject Head- 
ings. Students were required to spend many hours in class preparation, 
perfecting their skills in book and accession numbering, shelflisting, bind- 
ing, and even stylized library handwriting, Rachel Schenk characterized 
cataloging courses of 1910 as "the dread and the terror."' 

The Williamson study of the early 1920s revealed some variety in the 
cataloging instruction offered by library schools in the United States. At 
least one offered an advanced cataloging course in which different classifi- 
cation schemes and cataloging codes were compared. Agreement was 
lacking among the schools about the time devoted to cataloging and related 
subjects. Williamson reported that "cataloging gets 105 class-room hours 
in one school and only 35 in another, the average for the eleven schools 
being 60. . . . Classification claims 47 hours in one school and only 20 in 
another." 4 

Despite these differences, a very practical, procedural approach to cata- 
loging instruction was dominant in all the schools. Later in the decade, 
however, some significant changes became apparent. In 1926 the Gradu- 
ate Library School of Chicago was established as "a professional school 
devoted to research and study at the higher levels of library science." 5 In 
regard to cataloging, more theoretical content was suggested and eventu- 
ally adopted. Akers of the University of North Carolina described a new 
set of aspirations for library school courses: 

all cataloging courses can do is 1) to give the theory of cataloging and classifica- 
tion, 2) to make somewhat familiar the tools and aids of the cataloging librarian, 3) 
to show how to use the catalog as efficiendy as possible, 4) to emphasize the fact 
that our present-day catalogs are by no means perfect, that it is a chaUenge to the 
new generation of librarians to ascertain more fully what catalogs can do to give 
the users of the library the information they want, and to train for working always 
with the queries, why do this? And 5) to state the problems of cataloging and clas- 
sification. 6 

The effect of increased attention to theory was not addition or lengthen- 
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ing of cataloging courses. Practical laboratory work was simply reduced to 
make room for theoretical study. Cataloging course work was in fact re- 
duced in the 1930s, as graduate degree programs developed. On one hand, 
increased awareness of the social role of libraries led to the introduction of 
new courses to compete for places in curricula. On the other hand, 
Ubraries-and then library schools-began to use ready-made catalog 
cards from the Library of Congress and H. W. Wilson. This revolution in 
cataloging practice seemed to all but eliminate the need for instruction in 
catalog card form and to forecast a reduction in the necessity for practical 
cataloging skills for every librarian. 7 

As laboratory work was reduced, it became important to use tt as erti- 
ciently as possible. Schools such as Emory, Pratt, Virginia, Minnesota, 
and Peabody developed practice-work programs that were introduced, an- 
alyzed, and boasted of in the literature ? Meanwhile, the University of Illi- 
nois Library School revised its cataloging courses to make room for die 
Library of Congress classification system and provide separate study lor 
academic and public library cataloging." In addition, the 1930s witnessed 
Margaret Mann's trend-setting revision of cataloging instruction at the 
University of Michigan. She integrated description, classification, and 
subject heading assignment into one course and introduced visual aids to 
her teaching. Cataloging rules were studied, not memorized. Mann re- 
quired that students write papers analyzing commonly used codes, 
schemes and lists. 10 1 
In the 1940s the curricula of library schools were evaluated in several 
studies. Most applauded the attempts to emphasize theory rather than prac- 
tice in cataloging instruction." The Wheeler report suggested that the de- 
lineation of a core curriculum would relieve some of the overcrowding ot 
library school master's program schedules. 11 Berelson specified that a line 
be drawn between the cataloging knowledge required of every librarian 
and that offered in elective courses for prospective cataloging specialists. 
He also suggested that the management of cataloging operations be studied 

in library school. 13 , . . 

Trends introduced in the previous decade— reduction of required cata- 
loging coursework, use of visual aids in the classroom, subordination of 
practice work to theoretical study, and integration of cataloging and 
classification-became the norm in the 1950s. By 1961 there was more 
standardization of the content and requirements of basic cataloging and 
classification courses in U.S . library schools. 14 Meanwhile, the most popu- 
lar cataloging textbook of the previous decade, Mann's Introduction to 
Cataloging and the Classification of Booh (2d ed. , 1943), was outdated. 
In the winter of 1955, catalogers, cataloging teachers, and administrators 
tried to formulate a plan for a new kind of text. Their desires were too var- 
ied to be addressed in one book, and no new text resulted from the exer- 



cise 15 



In the late 1950s and through the 1960s, the American library commu- 
nity began to realize and write about the negative results of these develop- 
ments. It seemed to some that the new, graduate cataloging education was 
ill fit for the demands of modem libraries. Library schools had reduced 
cataloging coursework requirements; more advanced cataloging courses 
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competed with newer and more exciting elective subjects for students' at- 
tention. Most new graduates were not ready to assume the duties of cata- 
loging specialists in large libraries or to catalog part-time competently in 
small libraries. At the same time, new codes and standards seemed to be 
making cataloging a more complex task that required more rather than less 
training. As early as 1953 Maurice Tauber recommended a second year of 
graduate library education for students preparing to be professional cata- 
loged, so that meaningful practice work and research as well as basic the- 
ory instruction could be accomplished.' 6 

Some felt that library schools* de-emphasis on practical training had 
gone too far. To them, new librarians seemed prepared to discuss catalog- 
ing but not to do it. Speaking of the situation in school libraries, DeHart 
described what she called "the dichotomy in the goals, or objectives, 
which practitioners and library educators set for the education of school 
librarians in cataloging," which "appears to center primarily around the 
theory-practice relationship in cataloging and in the administration of the 
cataloging function." A cataloging teacher, DeHart acknowledged the 
criticism that library schools did not prepare their graduates for their first 
school library jobs. One reason, she contended, was the quite unprofes- 
sional nature of many positions filled by new school library specialists.' 7 

Automation was just beginning to affect libraries in the late 1960s, but 
some library educators confidently, prematurely and somewhat inaccu- 
rately predicted its effects on cataloging and cataloging instruction. In 
1967, Daily of the University of Pittsburgh was especially enthusiastic in 
his description of the corning revolution. In his view, a golden age of cata- 
loging, when the Library of Congress would be the only significant em- 
ployer of original catalogers in the U.S., was about to begin. LC would 
supply cataloging copy— even cards— for every book most libraries 
needed to buy. Many fewer cataloging librarians would be needed; the re- 
maining super catalogers would (1) manage clerical and paraprofessional 
employees and activities, (2) perform occasional, "snag" cataloging, and 
(3) design computer systems. All this would create an interesting challenge 
for cataloging teachers. u 

The 1960s was a decade when traditional structures were challenged and 
the criticisms leveled then produced some significant changes during the 
1970s. U.S. library educators found that they no longer agreed on the core 
program that ought to be mastered by all library students. The 1972 ALA 
Standards for Accreditation referred to "a foundation of general academic 
and professional education on which specialization can be built" but could 
not articulate the components or characteristics of that foundation. " 

A number of schools reduced their cataloging requirements, and 11.7 
percent dropped cataloging altogether from their required core curricula. 
According to Marco, 

When library schools began to remove cataloguing and classification from the 
group of required courses, they were saying that . . . cataloguing as it has been 
taught, no longer represents a basic professional concern. Indeed, within the 
United States library environment, there is certainly a declining need for individ- 
ual I ibrarians to carry out original cataloguing. Because of shared cataloguing net- 
works, much of the cataloguing activity in hundreds of libraries is now largely 
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routine and mechanical in nature. The '"task which librarians will be expected to 
perform" in the realm of cataloguing and classification is— for most new 
librarians— one that is much simpler than the task expected of them a generation 
ago. Accordingly, the teaching of cataloguing can be given less emphasis. This 
line of thought is consistent with the most basic principle of all in professional 
education, that a professional school must harmonize its activities with the real 
needs of the profession it serves. Today's student has a greater need to "under- 
stand" cataloguing than to "perform" cataloguing. 20 

Some schools dropped separate cataloging courses and specific cataloging 
methods from their core curricula but retained some discussion of the more 
theoretical aspects of cataloging and classification in "integrated core" 
courses intended to view librarianship in its widest possible context. At 
North Carolina, for instance, 50% of one semester's class work was de- 
voted to "library services and materials, including areas before covered 
by courses in selection, technical services, and public services." 

Instructional methodology also underwent change. Case method was 
first applied to cataloging instruction at Simmons College. Soon, other 
schools were experimenting with the problem-analysis approach to learn- 
ing cataloging. The difficulties encountered initially only served to show 
the desirability of continued development: (a) cataloging teachers had 
some trouble finding appropriate true-to-life problem cases to study— it 
was several years before casebook texts began to appear; (b) beginning 
cataloging students had difficulty analyzing case studies intelligently be- 
cause they had neither cataloging nor analytical skills," 
aloging teachers integrated case study with other ap^ 
improvement in instruction. 

In terms of course content, there were two si,,- 
First, library schools realized a responsibility to include nonbook consid- 
erations in their teaching. Some added elective courses in nonbook cata- 
loging; others developed nonbook librarianship courses in which catalog- 
ing problems were considered along with problems of storage and 
retrieval, preservation, copyright and equipment." 4 Second, library 
schools tried to address the implications of widespread library automation . 
Cataloging issues were especially problematic. A new descriptive catalog- 
ing code (designed in part for online catalog use) had to be studied. Biblio- 
graphic utilities required online searching skills and detailed knowledge of 
MARC formats. Shared cataloging systems made standardization of cata- 
loging practices vital. Ironically, many cataloging teachers felt that auto- 
mation should lead to an emphasis on cataloging in core curricula rather 
than the elimination of cataloging course requirements. Chan argued, 

In recent years, tremendous advances have been made in the application of mod- 
ern technology to library cataloging which, along with the related developments in 
cooperation and standardization, have rendered the catalog a much more sophisti- 
cated tool than ever before. Cataloging is no longer something that one can ' 'pick 
up" on one ' s own . . . and the library school program often represents the last and 
the only opportunity for training in this area. It is regrettable to see the trend to- 
ward eliminating cataloging as a required course in some library scienc 
grams, allowing some prospective librarians to graduate without ever I 
cataloging. . . . Some have predicted that in the future with f- 




it developments. 
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cataloging, fewer and fewer catalogers will be needed, assuming the rate of pub- 
lishing output remains stable. Yet, on the other hand, one should also recognize 
that the demand of quality will be much greater. In cooperative efforts, a mistake 
or "sloppiness" committed by a cataloger will not be confined to the catalog of 
one library alone since the record input into a database will be used by many other 
libraries. The consequences of a "small" mistake in a cooperative cataloging 
database can be extremely costly. 25 



Today, cataloging is still an important part of library school curricula, 
but the time devoted to it is much less than in the early decades of American 
library education. The majority of graduate library schools require at least 
one cataloging course for students earning master's degrees. A few ALA- 
accredited programs do not require specific cataloging course work, al- 
though virtually all either offer cataloging electives or include some cata- 
loging in courses with broader scope. Practica and internships allow some 
interested students to gain hands-on experience in addition to formal class 
work in cataloging. At least one library school (UCLA) offers students op- 
portunities to specialize in cataloging through the completion of advanced 
course work, internship experience, and specialization projects during the 
second year of study toward the master's degree. 

Library school faculty apply a wide variety of teaching methods to cata- 
loging study. In addition to traditional lectures, discussions, readings, lab- 
oratory assignments, and papers, cataloging teachers note success with 
computer simulation and direct use of online systems. OCLC, for in- 
stance, offers library schools subsidized online time in which to use the 
system for teaching cataloging and database searching." 6 Research indi- 
cates that programmed instruction may be very effective in teaching both 
factual information and problem-solving skills related to cataloging. The 
new, computer-assisted methods seem better suited to practical than theo- 
retical aspects of cataloging. They appear particularly promising for as- 
sisting students who wish to accumulate hands-on experience and specific 
skills beyond the requirements or content of their courses. 

Current problems and controversies in cataloging education are much 
the same as those of previous decades. The inclusion of nonprint catalog- 
ing instruction remains problematic, although in the 1980s computer soft- 
ware is the newest material to be cataloged. It is difficult to keep good text- 
books current. For many library school students, the cataloging codes, 
classification schemes, and subject heading lists serve as textbooks. 
Achieving the proper balance of theoretical knowledge and practical skill 
remains an important goal in cataloging instruction. A recent study, car- 
ried out by Ryans, indicates that groups of cataloging administrators and 
educators agree that ( 1 ) both theory and practice are important, (2) slightly 
more emphasis is placed on practice in beginning cataloging courses, and 
(3) insufficient time is devoted to either theory or practice in the curricula 
of today's library schools. 28 

This last issue— time devoted to cataloging instruction— is the most seri- 
ous one facing educators in the 1980s. This review reveals that space for 
cataloging instruction in library school curricula decreased throughout the 



Current Issues 
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century as other worthwhile topics were introduced, as clerical training 
was eliminated from graduate programs, and as technological advances 
seemed to reduce the long-term need for cataloging instruction. In the last 
decade a vision of a world with very few, highly specialized catalogers and 
technical services administrators assisted by increasingly sophisticated 
computer equipment and software seems to have guided library school 
program designers. It justified the virtual elimination of cataloging from 
some curricula and jts reduction and de-emphasis in most library schools. 

Whether or not the vision has long-term validity will be decided in the 
next century. In the twenty years since Daily described his vision, it has not 
proven valid. Exponential growth in publishing output and federal budget- 
ary restraints have prevented LC from assuming responsibility for catalog- 
ing all the materials acquired by most libraries. The demand for skilled, 
professional catalog librarians has remained high— particularly in large 
academic and other research libraries. Automation has brought more com- 
plexity and expense to the job. The need to follow form and content stan- 
dards in nationally shared databases makes it imperative that even part- 
time or occasional catalogers know a great deal. Incompetent and 
nonstandard cataloging by improperly trained catalogers diminishes the 
cost-effectiveness of shared bibliographic utilities. In many libraries cata- 
log librarians find it necessary to revise database records for local use. 
This work distracts them from cooperative original cataloging and system 
design efforts and, thus, slows progress toward the long -predicted era of 
"supereatalogers." 29 

The library community's need for well-trained, creative and committed 
catalog professionals is as great now as it has ever been, yet that need is not 
being met. Response to a recent article about the problem by employers of 
catalog librarians nationwide was energetic— prompting ALA to become 
involved. Although no one entirely blames library schools for the lack of 
good catalogers, library educators are receiving their share of criticism for 
de-emphasizing cataloging in master's degree curricula and for steering 
the best students away from a specialty that they may erroneously believe 
is past its prime. Janet Swan Hill , head of cataloging at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, led this criticism: 

Library schools are somehow conveying the impression that cataloging is an unde- 
sirable occupation; that cataloging is a dead end; that catalogers are shy, retiring, 
and organizationally invisible; that cataloging is a dry, picky, mechanical, menial 
process involving the exercise of neither thought nor imagination; and that cata- 
loging has nothing to do with service. ... in conveying this image of cataloging 
as a career dead end, library school faculty have been assisted in the last few years 
by a spate of articles and editorials asking whether there is any future for profes- 
sionals in cataloging or technical services. No matter that the answer has almost 
always been "yes,*' ... the fact that the question is asked so often can only dis- 
courage potential candidates. 5 " 

Some library educators defended themselves against this criticism by as- 
serting that students entering library school have already rejected catalog- 
ing as a specialty. White, dean of Indiana University's School of Library 
and Information Science, argued, 
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to a great extent today's library school students opt not to become catalogers not 
because of any faculty plot to divert them to other areas of the profession, but 
because students have the opportunity to see how cataloging is done in the libraries 
in which they work and have worked; and to a large extent they don't like what 
they see." 1 

In 1985, the Cataloging and Classification Section of ALA's Resources 
and Technical Services Division appointed a task force "to conduct pre- 
liminary investigations into the state of recruiting for professional catalog- 
ing positions. ' ' Its report was delivered at the 1986 Annual Convention 
and published recently in RTSD Newsletter. Though preliminary, the Find- 
ings are worth examining at some length, because they reflect a level of 
concern only hinted at in previous literature and because they represent the 
chief challenge for cataloging education in the next few years. 

The CCS Task Force's study had several components, two of which are 
important here. First, a questionnaire was completed by library adminis- 
trators who recently recruited librarians for cataloger positions or middle- 
management positions with responsibility for cataloging operations. A 
majority (77 percent) reported that they had serious difficulty locating 
qualified professionals for cataloging positions in recent years. Of the po- 
sitions posted in 1985, in fact, employers reported that 56 percent were 
open seven months or longer. In 64 percent of the cases, the advertise- 
ments were reposted, or the searches had to be extended. Fifty -one percent 
of the pools from which candidates were finally selected were character- 
ized as "disappointing." 1 ' 1 Whether this shortage of qualified applicants 
results immediately in long, difficult searches, extended on-the-job train- 
ing, or the hiring of ill-qualified catalogers, the long-term result is dimin- 
ished productivity in cataloging operations nationwide. 

Second, the task force examined the course catalogs of sixty-three ALA- 
accredited master's degree programs for clues to the extent and type of 
cataloging instruction available. Although there was a wide variety of re- 
quirements and electives, most library schools offered two or three term- 
long courses with substantial cataloging content, one or two of which are 
required. "The overall informal impression gained," the investigators 
said, 1 'was that cataloging occupies a relatively small part of the collective 
curriculum, especially when compared to multiple 'bibliography (refer- 
ence, etc.) of the . . . (subject or discipline)' offerings." The task force 
speculated that underrepresentation of cataloging in library school curric- 
ula helps explain why few students want to become catalogers: "Many 
have little notion that cataloging is a reasonable career choice. " M It further 
charged that the bulletin descriptions for cataloging courses were indica- 
tive of library schools' negative attitudes: 

Cataloging course descriptions were generally vague, and de-emphasized applica- 
tions in general and description in particular, creating the impression that library 
schools are unclear about what cataloging consists of, are hesitant to indicate that 
cataloging is part of a legitimate curriculum, and are reluctant to indicate that 
course content may have a practical application. 35 

Cause and effect are always difficult to pinpoint in the analysis of com- 
plex problems. Two issues presented in the task force's report are relevant 
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to the question of library education's role in the apparent reduction of qual- 
ified catalogers; yet one wonders whether they are causes, effects, or 
symptoms of the problem. First, library educators and students alike note a 
shortage of qualified cataloging teachers in library schools. If schools em- 
ploy few, ill-qualified instructors, students will not be encouraged to pur- 
sue cataloging and will not be well educated for that activity. On the other 
hand, if the ranks of professional catalogers are not producing librarians 
who can be hired and tenured by library schools, who can teach compe- 
tently and inspire imitation, there is a negative impact on the schools' abil- 
ity to develop future catalogers— and also to improve the tools, techniques, 
policies and productivity of cataloging through scholarly research. 

Second, it is widely acknowledged that cataloging, as performed by both 
paraprofessionals and professionals in this country, has become a more 
complex activity in recent years due to automation, standardization, and 
new material types. Despite this increase in what catalogers need to know, 
library schools reduced cataloging requirements and electives and broad- 
ened their approach to cataloging instruction. Consequently, the gap be- 
tween what new librarians know and what they need to know is very wide 
indeed. Some angry employers imply that library schools have failed to 
keep up out of disrespect for the complexity of cataloging and have caused 
the problem. One might argue instead that library schools continued to 
broaden and shorten cataloging course work in acknowledgement of their 
inability to train cataloging librarians properly within the constraints of 
master' s-level programs. 37 

The CCS Task Force presents a long list of recommendations, only 
some of which are directly related to library school education: 

1 . Library schools should examine their curricula to consider whether 
offerings in cataloging are sufficiently numerous and deep or are re- 
quired to meet today's needs. 

2. A formal study of the relative concentration of the various librarian- 
ship topics within the combined graduate curricula should be carried 
out, as a first step in identifying and rectifying imbalances such as the 
apparent underrepresentation of cataloging. 

3. Library schools and their faculty should examine the way in which 
cataloging is portrayed throughout the curriculum, regarding both its 
nature and its future. 

4. Accreditation criteria should be examined in light of the shortage of 
cataloging professionals to see how they might be revised to assure 
improvement in the situation. 

5. The ALA Committee on Accreditation and its visiting teams should 
keep in mind the central importance of cataloging instruction and 
convey their perspective to schools seeking accreditation or reac- 
creditation. 38 

The Future— Personal 
Speculation and Recommendations 

It will be interesting to see how the CCS Task Force's recommendations 
are received in the library and library education communities, whether its 
recommendations will be followed, and whether ALA's involvement will 
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have any direct or indirect positive effects on the cataloging personnel 
market problem. Since the task force has not recommended radical 
change, one might anticipate that the report will be met with unenthusiastic 
approval by librarians and library educators, that most of its recommenda- 
tions will be followed in letter if not in spirit, and that ALA's attention to 
the problem will have some positive, consciousness-raising effect. Height- 
ened awareness may lead some library schools to consider offering more 
cataloging electives and discouraging students less from pursuing catalog- 
ing as a specialty. It may also help employers understand and tolerate less- 
than-excellent employment pools and extended training periods for new 
cataloging librarians. 

These modest changes, however, will not be sufficient to increase signifi- 
cantly the numbers of skilled and qualified applicants for cataloging, catalog 
management, and related supervisory positions. They will not affect the 
prejudice against cataloging with which some students begin library school. 
They will not change the fundamental imbalance between the body of cata- 
loging knowledge to be taught and the resources available in U.S. library 
schools. Library schools do not have the teachers, the internship opportuni- 
ties, nor— most importantly— the time to prepare professional catalogers un- 
der current circumstances. Those circumstances must be changed dramati- 
cally in order for the market to be supplied with sufficient, well -qualified, 
beginning catalogers from whose ranks future supervisors, administrators, 
system designers, and cataloging teachers can be drawn. 

In the author's opinion, cataloging should continue to occupy a rela- 
tively small portion of the common, one-year library school master's de- 
gree program. The one or two courses most library school students take 
should be designed to introduce cataloging concepts and the principles of 
catalog use, to acquaint them with the availability and desirability of cata- 
loging as a career specialty, and to identify those with aptitude for and in- 
terest in such a specialty. 

The specialty should be available in the second year of two-year master's 
degree programs and in ' 'sixth-year' ' degree or certificate programs. Spe- 
cialty programs should be rigorous and structured, including theory, prac- 
tical problem solving, and research. Only library schools closely associ- 
ated with research libraries should attempt to teach cataloging past the 
first, introductory level. 

These special schools must cooperate with their related research li- 
braries to provide half-time graduate assistantships that help prospective 
cataloging students to support themselves while attending school and to 
gain realistic, substantial, practical experience. In addition, part-time cat- 
aloging instructors as well as prospective full-time library school faculty 
should be recruited from the ranks of professional catalogers in research 
libraries. The library-library school relationship must also be exploited 
for the purposes of faculty research resources and continuing practice op- 
portunities for cataloging teachers. 

Those in the market must cooperate if these reforms are to work. Pro- 
spective employers should seek candidates with a second-year master's 
specialty, a sixth-year specialization, or an "ordinary" library school de- 
gree combined with substantial preprofessional experience for each posi- 
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tion to be filled. Then, employers must be willing to pay new catalogers 
directly for their improved education, rather than for extended on-the-job 
training, as they do now. Libraries must also be willing to reward experi- 
enced catalogers with money, expanded responsibilities, and opportunities 
for job enrichment and professional renewal . A competent, productive cat- 
aloger takes years to develop; cataloging must no longer be considered a 
job for beginning librarians only. 

By affording catalogers money, respect, and the growth opportunities 
they deserve, libraries can also address the problem White has described; 
both Libraries and library schools must work to improve the professional 
reputation of catalogers. Catalog librarians themselves must value their 
own contributions and communicate the challenges and rewards of cata- 
loging to their colleagues outside the specialty as well as to student assis- 
tants and other potential catalogers. 

When the belief that any M.L.S. graduate can perform original catalog- 
ing is abandoned, libraries too small to employ specialists must be offered 
an alternate source. Private or public cataloging services should be estab- 
lished, so that small libraries can pay for occasional original cataloging by 
skilled specialists. With the quality of the nationally shared databases thus 
assured, nonspecialists and paraprofessionals could handle copy catalog- 
ing to a much greater extent than they now can. 

Finally, library schools should join with resource-rich, large libraries 
and with ALA to manage regional continuing professional education and 
paraprofessional education programs in cataloging. The benefits of this 
three-way participation to practicing catalogers are obvious. Perhaps not 
so obvious are the benefits to library schools of keeping the skills of cata- 
loging teachers up-to-date and of using such programs as opportunities for 
recruiting prospective catalogers and library science faculty for master's 
and Ph.D. programs. 
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/\s today's librarians become increasingly aware of the scale of the book 
deterioration problem, they find themselves in an important and difficult 
role as preservation advocates. Statistics compiled from 118 members of 
the Association of Research Libraries show a higher level of preservation 
activities than ever before: 87 percent report some preservation activity; 
37 percent have in-house preservation departments; 14 percent have de- 
voted five or more staff members to this concern. 

The effort is like David's battle against Goliath. Books are painfully 
fragile. Paper yellows, deteriorates, and, if left untreated, can disintegrate 
to dust. Bindings tear, detach, and through their chemical contributions, 
speed the decay of paper they were designed to protect. Yale University, 
one of many research institutions that have begun to survey the problem, 
reports that 20 percent of its nine million volumes are so deteriorated that 
paper breaks from pages and falls to the floor each time a book is opened. 
Some 40 percent of the books in major research collections will soon be too 
brittle to handle. At a recent hearing before a congressional committee, a 
panel of distinguished witnesses— including Daniel J. Boorstin (former li- 
brarian of Congress) and Vartan Gregorian (head of the Ne w York Public 
Library ) warned that we are on the verge of losing our cultural heritage as 
words, images, and precious artifacts succumb to the acids consuming our 
books. 

In an effort to grapple with the library preservation crisis, the New En- 
gland Library Board established the New England Document Conserva- 
tion Center (now the Northeast Document Conservation Center or 
NEDCC), the first regional conservation center for materials in libraries 
and other document-holding institutions. The center opened in 1973 under 
the direction of George M. Cunha, former conservator for the Boston Ath- 
enaeum. Several states provided start-up grants; additional funding came 
from the Council on Library Resources. Support was to be shared by non- 
profit organizations on a fee-for-service basis. 

The original center operated in the basement of the Museum of Ameri- 
can Textile History in North Andover, Massachusetts. By 1978, work and 
space demands, as well as the need to establish a microfilm facility for 
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fragile artifacts, resulted in a move to NEDCC's present home, Abbot 
Hall, on the campus of Phillips Andover Academy in Andover. By 1980, 
NEDCC was fully self-supporting, and incorporated as an independent 
nonprofit organization, no longer an arm of the New England Library 
Board. New York and New Jersey state libraries joined the center, and the 
name was changed to reflect the expanded regional base. 

NEDCC's board of directors consists of the directors of the eight mem- 
ber state libraries. While the dearth of conservation facilities and expertise 
in other regions makes the center a national resource, membership through 
a state library permits nonprofit agencies in NEDCC's region to use the 
center's services at the lowest of three fee scales. 

The center has grown steadily in size, scope, and reputation since its 
founding. Today 35 full-time employees staff a paper conservation lab, 
conservation bindery, specialized microfilm service, and photographic 
copying lab. The center's Field Service Office, funded by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), provides preservation 
planning surveys, lectures and workshops, and a free disaster-assistance 
program. NEDCC is widely recognized for its treatment of an unusual va- 
riety of paper-based objects and for its staff of fifteen conservators with 
outstanding credentials. 

Each object must be individually examined by a conservator, a highly 
trained, manually skilled professional who designs a treatment proposal 
with the object's condition, future use, and probable storage circum- 
stances in mind. Finally, a cost for treatment is estimated. Photographs 
taken before, during, and after treatment provide documentation of every 
object, and a detailed report describing the pretreatment condition and 
conservation procedures is written. 

Conservation is an intense activity, intellectually and, often, physically 
demanding: NEDCC conservators have removed brittle, acidic layers of 
tissue-paper corrections on Frank Lloyd Wright's drawings; each layer 
preserved important records of the design process, and a false move would 
have meant tears in one or another irreplaceable component. Moving of a 
4-by- 10-foot, hand-drawn, nineteenth-century competition design for 
Central Park by Frederick Law Olmstead required strength and coordina- 
tion from a team of conservators. Misidentification or incomplete testing 
of media in a collection of Civil War photographs from the West Point Mu- 
seum could have resulted in complete loss of the images. 

The ten conservators in NEDCC's paper laboratory are typical of the 
profession. Most have undergraduate training in art history and studio art 
as well as organic and inorganic chemistry. They go on to formal graduate 
training programs in conservation, followed by postgraduate internships 
under the supervision of experienced professionals. In other cases, years 
of apprenticeship may substitute for classroom training. In addition to this 
exceptional human resource, NEDCC provides the highly specialized 
equipment of conservation. Few institutions can afford to equip them- 
selves with such sophisticated machinery as vacuum suction tables or ul- 
trasonic encapsulators. NEDCC has one of the two original, Israeli- 
designed leaf casters in the United States (the other is at the Library of 
Congress). This remarkable device enables a conservator to calculate pre- 
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cisely the amount of paper required to fill losses in a map, document, or 
other flat paper object. Fiber is added to a water bath and drawn through 
the object under vacuum, providing perfectly fitted "patche" in the dam- 
aged original. It has been used to reconstruct, among other objects, a 
unique, sixteenth-century Spanish world map and a nineteenth-century 
captain's log mistakenly exploded by a police bomb squad. 

The bindery is the center's conservation laboratory for books. Basic 
treatments for the paper in these artifacts are the same as those of the paper 
lab: surface cleaning, washing, deacidification, mending, and replacing 
(filling). While conservation in the paper lab often includes cosmetic re- 
placement of lost areas of an image (inpainting), the bindery's special skill 
is the repair and replacement of the coverings of books, pamphlets, and 
other bound objects. 

Many books treated at NEDCC are valuable as historic artifacts. Al- 
though the binding of such a book may be in shreds, it may be necessary to 
preserve it in that condition for research or historical purposes; in this case 
conservators stabilize the binding and paper and construct a protective box 
to prevent further deterioration. More frequently, it is appropriate to re- 
pair the binding, using as much of the original material as possible. Some 
books are deacidified nonaqueously, since this technique can be used with- 
out disbinding. When finances and the condition of the book permit, it is 
usually preferable to disbind a volume completely, wash the pages, and 
rebind using traditional binding techniques. Every effort is made to use 
materials that match the original : conservators choose from a large supply 
of leathers and cloths, tinting them to the correct tone. More extensive res- 
toration can include stamping and gold tooling. Again, NEDCC has as- 
sembled a collection of traditional and contemporary binder's tools un- 
available to most institutions. 

The bindery's conservators have treated objects ranging from a collec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln's handwritten telegrams, to Laura Ingalls Wil- 
der's Little House on the Prairie manuscripts (written on pads of brittle, 
deteriorated, yellow-lined paper), to an Interrogatorium Nurnberg printed 
in 1482 on linen paper bound in leather and wood. The bindery is probably 
best known for its treatment of incunabula and governmental records. Re- 
cent examples include many town records, the Treaty of Versailles, and 
the oaths of allegiance for officers of the Revolutionary War. 

Microfilming is increasingly important as a practical solution to the 
preservation of information contained on deteriorating paper. For books 
whose information value is paramount, and especially for newspaper, it 
may be the whole preservation strategy. For artifacts, rnicrofilming may 
be the first step toward restricting access to the original object while insur- 
ing the availability of information to researchers. In some cases, an artifact 
will be microfilmed as a first step before conservation treatment in 
NEDCC's laboratories. 

Increased demand for services resulted in expansion of the microfilm 
department in 1986 with funding from NEH, Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion, and Mabel Pew Myrin Memorial Trust. Expanded equipment and fa- 
cilities have given NEDCC the capacity to handle the large volume of cur- 
rent and anticipated work resulting from new national initiatives to address 
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the brittle-book crisis through systematic microfilming. 

Unlike most commercial firmer s, NEDCC's department has specialized 
equipment for filming of brittle bindings, oversized books, architectural 
drawings, and newspapers. Filmers are specially trained to handle objects 
that other vendors consider difficult or impossible to reproduce because of 
size, deterioration, or lack of contrast. In addition, NEDCC filmers can 
often preserve artifacts that others would routinely sacrifice to expedite 
photography. 

A photographic copying facility was added in 1981 to reproduce deterio- 
rating negatives on modern safety film. Collections sent to the center for 
copying typically include unstable nitrate negatives, deteriorated premod- 
ern safety film, or glass-plate negatives popular in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. A recent project included microfilming and 
copying negatives from the complete photo archives of Margaret Bourke 
White at Syracuse University. Filming insured preservation and access to 
many famous images— among them, the well-known portrait of Gandhi at 
his spinning wheel. 

Of all NEDCC's activities, the field service function is, perhaps, most 
consistent with the center's original goal: bringing preservation within 
reach of institutions with limited funds by emphasizing prevention rather 
than restoration. Funded by grants from NEH since 1980, field services 
include conducting workshops, performing collection surveys, and pro- 
viding free telephone consultation and disaster assistance. The Field Ser- 
vice Office has provided nearly 200 surveys, many at substantially re- 
duced cost, to institutions ranging from historical societies and small 
public libraries to archives and research libraries. Such surveys examine 
building structures, environment, and storage and handling procedures 
with the goal of identifying hazards and prioritizing actions for long-term 
protection of books and paper. 

The field service program has enabled many small collections with rich 
local, regional, and national resources to reorder internal priorities, enlist 
administrative support, and obtain funds for conservation. The survey of- 
ten serves as a catalyst, and survey clients have found that the report can 
add the weight of authority that tips the balance toward active preservation 
efforts. 

Emphasizing prevention includes education for disaster preparedness. 
A twenty-four-hour disaster-assistance service provides information, ad- 
vice, and hands-on help in the face of water and fire damage to paper col- 
lections. Telephone assistance is always free. In a major disaster, physical 
help may also be provided without charge. When the Frederick Law Olm- 
stead national historical site was flooded, NEDCC's field service director 
was at the archives a few hours after receiving an emergency call. 

The center as a whole is committed to education. Staff members in all 
functional areas are available to speak to professional and lay audiences, 
conduct workshops, and write articles in order to increase awareness and 
build practical skills for preservation planning and conservation. The pa- 
per and conservation laboratories offer advanced internships to student 
conservators. Several staff members share teaching responsibilities in 
preservation courses at Simmons College's School of Library and Infor- 
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mation Science. It is NEDCC's hope that participation in these activities 
will help alleviate the scarcity of trained paper conservators and preserva- 
tion administrators that currently impedes ongoing protection of our paper 
heritage. 

During its fifteen years, NEDCC has established itself as a model for 
other cooperative library-conservation efforts. The structure of the center 
has proven effective for making conservation facilities and expertise avail- 
able to a broad spectrum of organizations for whom in-house laboratories 
are impractical or impossible. Having achieved a sound financial footing, 
the center anticipates a growing market for its services as collection- 
holding institutions join forces to demand a national preservation strategy . 
NEDCC's leadership and capacity for expert conservation services will 
continue to be a critical part of this effort. 
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GTO-RLIN Testing at the 
University of Minnesota Libraries: 
Preliminary Report 

Susanne Nevin 



The University of Minnesota libraries are in the process of implementing 
the NOTIS integrated system. The three technical processing units of the 
university libraries and the Law Library intend to order, receipt and cata- 
log all new materials via NOTIS, which will consist of the libraries' tape- 
loaded RLIN and OCLC records and all their conversion records currently 
being processed by various vendors. In addition, they will load Library of 
Congress, National Library of Medicine, and Government Printing Office 
tapes, as well as the LC name and subject authority files. 

As soon as the local online system is implemented, the libraries will stop 
cataloging on RLIN. They will continue using RLIN for search purposes 
only and will periodically tape-load their NOTIS records into the RLIN 
database. In addition, the libraries plan to use the GTO-RLIN program to 
pass catalog records from RLIN to NOTIS directly. The records can either 
create or overlay NOTIS records . They plan to use GTO (Generic Transfer 
& Overlay) at least until the Linked Systems Project (LSP) is fully opera- 
tive. 

The GTO-RLIN Program 

The GTO-RLIN program has been developed over the past two years by 
Roberta F. Kirby and Bruce A. Miller, systems analysts at NOTIS Sys- 
tems, Inc. , and others. The program currently is being tested by staff of the 
university's biomedical and law libraries, the two beta-test sites chosen by 
NOTIS for this task. The following report outlines the program and sum- 
marizes preliminary test results at the Law Library. 

Training on GTO took place June 15-16,1987; active testing began June 
17. Training consisted of a four-hour introduction to the GTO-RLIN pro- 
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gram, presented by Miller, that included actual hands-on experience. The 
testing staff (two members' of the Bio-Medical Library's staff and one, the 
author, at the Law Library) were given two draft chapters from NOTIS 
Terminal Operator's Manual. Vol. J: Technical Services (April 2 1 , 1987): 
chapter E5a, "Creating NOTIS Bibliographic and Holdings Records Us- 
ing the NOTIS Generic Transfer & Overlay Program for RLIN Data, ' ' and 
chapter E6a, "Updating NOTIS Bibliographic and Holdings Records Us- 
ing the NOTIS Generic Transfer & Overlay Program for RLIN Data." 
Training presumed a basic knowledge of how to create and edit records on 
NOTIS and how to manipulate NOTIS copy and volume holdings struc- 
tures. 

Prior to training, NOTIS staff installed the GTO equipment. An RLIN 
terminal, in this case an RLG40, is linked to an IBM microcomputer 



equipped with custom-designed software to support the transfer of RLIN 
records to NOTIS using the RLIN PASS command. The microcomputer, 
in turn, is linked to the university's mainframe computer. (For detailed 
specifications for GTO installation, see the NOTIS Manual, draft chapter 
L3, "Implementing GTO-RLIN.") Printed products include work sheets 
(i.e., printouts of the full bibliographic record passed); generic transfer 
and overlay reports listing all records transferred and overlaid that day; 
and exception reports displaying various error messages produced by the 
system for each record passed or overlaid . These lists are produced by the 
university's mainframe computer on a daily basis and are sent periodically 
to the GTO testing staff for examination. Examples of the GTO and excep- 
tion reports appear in figures 1 and 2. 

The GTO-RLIN program supports creation and updating of NOTIS bib- 
liographic, copy holdings, and volume holdings records. The NOTIS data- 
base is first searched by author and title. If the record does not already exist 
there, the RLIN database is searched and the desired record passed by dis- 
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DATA MESSAGE 
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Figure 2 

Portion of GTO Exception Report Displaying Error Messages 



playing it and typing in the RLIN command line: PASS. After a few sec- 
onds, the RLIN screen displays the message "Transaction successful." 
Within five to ten seconds after passing, the NOTIS record is searchable. 
Generally, all bibliographic data passes completely; holdings information 
passes completely or partially, depending on record ownership. 

There are two ways an institution would want to use the GTO- RLIN pro- 
gram : either to catalog the item on RLIN first and then pass it to its local 
system; or to transfer (or overlay) RLIN member copy, fully catalog it on 
the local system, and tape-load the results back to RLIN. Although the 
University of Minnesota libraries opted to use GTO only to pass RLIN 
member copy, testing is being conducted with both options in mind, i.e., 
we are passing both member copy and our own RLIN records. 

Implementation and Problems 

Each of the two test sites was given a test database consisting of some of 
its institution's tape-loaded RLIN records. The Bio-Medical Library, as 
one of three NOTIS technical processing units at the University of Minne- 
sota libraries, was given a specially profiled account enabling it to transfer 
RLIN records for the other two processing units and to manipulate them in 
NOTIS as if they were its own. The Law Library, as a separate processing 
unit, was to transfer and manipulate only its own (MNUL-RLIN) records; 
other university libraries* (MNU-RLIN) records were to be handled like 
any other RLIN member copy. It did not turn out that way, however. 

After testing the first few records, a major problem for the Law Library 
became obvious. All records (our own RLIN and member copy) passed 
into the university libraries ' test processing unit (P3) instead of into Law ' s 
(LT). (This bug is partly fixed at this writing. The Law Library's own 
RLIN records are now being transferred into the correct processing unit, 
but RLIN member copy passed by Law still goes into the university li- 
braries' test unit.) This hampered testing of certain transactions. For ex- 
ample, location and holdings manipulation of NOTIS records in LT and 
subsequent overlay with an RLIN member record currently is impossible. 
It is a programming problem and can be resolved by associating the proc- 
essing unit with the individual GTO microcomputer. 

Another problem concerns the MARC 035 field and affects both pro- 
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Figure 3 

RLIN Record Cataloged by Law Library 



cessing units. Whenever a record is passed from RLIN to NOTIS, an 035 
field containing the RLIN ID and record number is created. The 035 field 
is instrumental during the overlay transaction. The system will overlay a 
NOTIS record correctly only if its first 035 field is identical to the RLIN ID 
and record number of the record passed. In other words, if one wants to 
overlay a previously passed NOTIS record with the same RLIN record 
(e.g. , for updating), the 035 field is already present; if one wants to over- 
lay an existing NOTIS record (e.g., a provisional, erroneous, or substan- 
dard record) with a better RLIN record, one needs to add the RLIN ID and 
record number into the first 035 field position of the NOTIS record. Cur- 
rently, however, only the numeric portion (year, format code, and record 
number) of the RLIN ID is converted to the 035 field, preceded by a default 
code (MNU) regardless of the source of the RLIN record. As the numeric 
portion of the RLIN ID is not unique, accidental overlays or creation of 
duplicate records may occur. 
The structure of the GTO-created 035 field is being corrected as follows: 
1. For the institution's own record, the 035 would include its NUC 
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Figure 4 

Same Record after Transfer to NOTIS 



code, followed by the complete RLIN ID and record number. An example 
of a record passed by the Law Library from RLIN to NOTIS is (MnU-L) 
MNUL85-B4450 (see figures 3 and 4). 

2. For a member record, subfield a of the 035 field in NOTIS would 
include a default NUC code used for RLIN member copy in general, fol- 
lowed by the complete RLIN ID and record number of the member record 
passed. The default code currently under consideration is (CStRLIN). An 
example of a passed RLIN member record for an 035 field in NOTIS is 
(CStRLIN)ABCD86-B234. 

Summary of GTO Test Results 
as of September is, 1987 

Catalog and acquisitions records pass; temporary "Save" records do 
not pass (an RLIN restriction) . 

The program supports transfer of records from the following formats: 
books, serials, maps, machine-readable data files, recordings, scores, and 
visual materials. (Archival records were not tested at the Law Library). 
There are problems with the way RLIN fixed field values for the MARC 
007 field are converted to NOTIS, Values appear in one consecutive string 
of letters on a separate line in the NOTIS record. This is a bug that still 
needs fixing. 

Records containing diacritics and romanized letters pass correctly. 
However, a few diacritics on NOTIS are not equivalent to RLIN's and may 
appear to be transferred incorrectly. For example, lowercase script L 
translates into lowercase roman L. At this time, the RLIN PASS command 
cannot be used with an RLG CJK (Chinese/Japanese/Korean) terminal. 

The GTO-RLIN program supports most fields within the MARC 
000-999 range. All bibliographic data in this range are converted, includ- 
ing local fields such as 035, 590, and 690. Passing holdings information 
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depends on record ownership, however. When passing member copy from 
RLIN to NOTIS, only information from the upper portion of the RUN 
holdings segment (i.e., record-level information) is retained and passed 
into NOTIS field 090. Information from the lower portion of the RLIN 
holdings segment (i.e., location- and copy -level information) is dropped 
by RLIN. This includes the location- level call number (LCAL) field that 
most often includes the classification number, assigned by an institution. 
As we are interested in using good RLIN member copy, including the clas- 
sification number, this is a field we wish to see retained during the transfer 
process. 

When passing an institution ' s o wn record (after cataloging and/or updat- 
ing it first on. RLIN), all local data are converted to the corresponding 
NOTIS fields— e.g., the footnote (FNT) field, and all record-level hold- 
ings fields are passed to NOTIS field 090; location- and copy-level infor- 
mation is passed into NOTIS fields 950 and 955 respectively, as well as 
into the appropriate fields of the NOTIS copy and volume holdings struc- 
tures. RLIN fields for permanent shelving location (LOC), LCAL, and 
location-level additional note (LANT) are converted to the 950 field and to 
the copy holdings structure (some of these NOTIS fields are of limited 
length, and information gets cut off); copy information (COP) and mate- 
rial description (MDES) are converted to field 955 and to the NOTIS vol- 
ume holdings structure. Multiple-location information is passed exactly as 
the RLIN profile for that library was set up (i.e. , if RLIN rearranges loca- 
tions, they will be rearranged in NOTIS as well.) 

Currently, when passing RLIN member copy, a default location is cre- 
ated. This is unnecessary and should be eliminated from the program. 

When overlaying an existing NOTTS record with an RLIN record, the 
system will match with the 035 field (as explained earlier), as well as by 
location and copy statements. The overlay transaction completely replaces 
the bibliographic portion of the existing NOTIS record with the newly 
passed record. Currently, even the provisional NOTIS fields disappear af- 
ter overlaying a provisional record with a fully cataloged RLIN record. 
This is another bug to be fixed, because retention of provisional fields is 
desirable for better record matching. 

Overlay transactions also replace NOTIS copy statements for matching 
locations. If the RLIN record contains a location and copy statement not in 
the NOTIS copy holdings record, a new copy statement will be created in 
the NOTIS copy holdings structure. If, in turn, the NOTIS copy holdings 
record contains a location and copy statement not in the RLIN record, the 
NOTIS copy statement remains as is. 

Conclusions 

GTO-RLIN testing has been a satisfying experience thus far. With the 
exception of bugs that still need fixing, the program works well. The entire 
transaction time spans only a few seconds, depending on RLIN response 
time. We had our share of hardware and software problems with the GTO 
microcomputer, but, with the help of the NOTIS staff and our local com- 
puter center, we were soon up and running again. 

We are waiting for installation of major bug repairs. After that, we wish 
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to run another series of tests for the corrected program. Early m 1988 
RLG will implement its latest version of the PASS command, which will 
support passing of authority records. We plan, therefore, to follow this 
report with a final examination and evaluation of the program. At that tune 
we expect to make recommendations concerning work flow and job as- 
signments based on our experiences with NOTIS and GTO. 
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RTSD Annual Report 



Judith P. Cannan, RTSD Past-President 

Financial and Managerial Matters 

Dramatic changes have taken place in RTSD since June 1986. Perhaps the most 
significant is appointment of a new executive director. On December 5, 1986, 
William I. Bunnell resigned after more than eight years of service. During this 
period he developed and expanded RTSD's regional institutes, to mendon but one 
of his many accomplishments. On June 8, 1987, Karen Muller assumed the execu- 
tive director position, vacant since April 30. 

At year's end, RTSD has a staff of three, down from five. For a six-week period 
the office was staffed by Ann Menendez and Sarah Baron. 

Many changes since June 1986 were due to RTSD's financial situation. It be- 
came apparent that RTSD would end FY 1987 with a deficit, despite the budgetary 
measures taken between January and June 1986 that included release of the deputy 
executive director for lack of funds. The exact deficit, $9,804, was confirmed in 
October, when the division took immediate steps to cut expenses. The distribution 
of NISO documents was greatly reduced; RTSD withdrew from the joint 
RASD/RTSD cruise planned for the 1987 Annual Conference; the Duplicate Ex- 
change Union's membership list was reduced to one distribution: and the task 
force on an RTSD orientation program to attract new members was disbanded. 
The division announced it could no longer sponsor international travel; the RTSD 
luncheon was cancelled, and it was agreed that RTSD would not issue the 1987-88 
division manual in FY 1987. 

When the Executive Committee met in Chicago in late November, further mea- 
sures were taken to reduce expenditures. Eileen Mahoney reported on reducing 
production of RTSD Newsletter, which was never self-supporting; in FY1986 
RTSD spent $25,084 on it. The committee agreed to reduce the Newsletter from 
eight to four issues and decrease the total number of pages. Although it would be 
desirable to initiate advertising in the Newsletter, the start-up costs were consid- 
ered too high. 

Throughout the year RTSD's budget has been closely monitored by both the 
Executive Committee and newly created Budget and Finance Committee, the 
chair of which was made an ex officio voting member of the RTSD Board. RTSD 
COPES was abolished during the Midwinter meeting. The Budget and Finance 
Committee produced operating guidelines and "RTSD Institute and Precon- 
ference Budget Planning Guidelines, ' ' implemented in September, and monitored 
all institute and preconference budgets as well as the division budget. Henceforth, 
institutes and preconferences must show net revenues of at least 20 percent over 
estimated total costs, including overhead. 

RTSD continued to have financial concerns. In April, a deficit was forecast for 
FY 1987 because of loweT revenue than predicted from both membership and ad- 
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vertising in Library Resources & Technical Services (LRTS). Several institutes 
from which RTSD had budgeted a profit were canceled, and of the four held, one 
ran a deficit. Because of this, the Executive Committee reluctantly agreed in 
March 1987 that the final issue of LRTS for FY1987 must be limited to sixty-four 
pages. 

Because much of the energy of the RTSD Office and Executive Committee had 
been spent on RTSD's financial concerns, developmental programs took a back- 
seat. Of particular concern is the implementation of accrual accounting in 
FY 1988. RTSD must defer $72,442 in expenditures to meet the accrual account- 
ing requirement. Fortunately, the division has several years to achieve this goal 
and hopes to end the year with sufficient balance to settle last year's debt and make 
a reduction in the accrual deferral. Throughout the year, members have been most 
understanding and cooperative, helping the Executive and Budget and Finance 
committees rebuild RTSD's financial strength. 

To strengthen the division's officers and raise their awareness, RTSD revised 
its orientation program for newly elected and appointed officials. In 1986, Bunnell 
introduced an Administrative Newsletter for the RTSD Board of Directors that was 
extremely helpful in summarizing current events of importance to RTSD at ALA 
headquarters. It will be continued by Karen Muller. 

Achievements Relating to the ALA Mission 

The officers and membership pursued activities that enhanced the association's 
priority areas and goals despite its preoccupation with finances. 

During Midwinter Meeting, the division conducted a strategic long-range plan- 
ning (SLRP) session. Led by Brooke Sheldon, it was a most productive meeting. 
Each of the division's five sections was charged with setting objectives to support 
and enhance ALA' s priority areas. These reports were submitted to RTSD's Plan- 
ning and Research Committee, which drafted a working document for the divi- 
sion's next SLRP session at Midwinter 1988. During Annual Conference, the Ex- 
ecutive committee reviewed the ALA SLRP mission and goals statement and 
during the course of the year passed several significant motions direcdy relevant 
to ALA's mission, e.g. , a motion introduced by the preservation of Library Mate- 
rials Section (PLMS) that RTSD convey to GPO its concern regarding the increas- 
ing amount of government information issued only in electronic forms. RTSD en- 
couraged GPO to discuss the problem with the Depository Library Council to 
ensure development of a plan to provide access to data of historical importance. 
PLMS directed two additional motions about access to information to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations (IFLA), supporting and encouraging the 
exchange of preservation information between PLMS and IFLA's Conservation 
Section and the development of an international database of bibliographic and re- 
source information. 

The RTSD Board endorsed resolutions drafted by the Federal Librarians Round 
Table and Government Documents Round Table (brought by the Resources Sec- 
tion) concerning the Office of Management and Budget' s (OMB) proposed priva- 
tization of National Technical Information Service (NTIS). The need for Con- 
gress to authorize funding to implement a pilot project for dissemination of 
government information in electronic format through the depository library sys- 
tem was recommended. 

Thomas J. Galvin, executive director of ALA, asked the RTSD Board to review 
issues concerning the governance of the Joint Steering Committee (JSC) and the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules (AACR2). An ad hoc committee was estab- 
lished to examine JSC and the AACR2 revision and publishing agreement. The 
resolution endorsed by the board reads as follows: 

The RTSD Board proposes that existing contractual agreements be revised or 
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new ones drawn up that include clear definition of the following terms- 
AACR author bodies 
AACR copyright holders 

AACR publishers— with an accurate statement of the responsibilities and 
relationships between AACR author bodies, copyright holders and pub- 
lishers. 

Furthermore, we recommend that the composition of the voting/non-voting 
membership of the JSC be therefore expanded to include formal appointments, 
representing ALA, CCC, the LA, LC, the British Library and the Australian 
Committee on Cataloging, but allow for no further expansion, allowing for other 
contributors to serve in consultative roles. A precedent has been set for the fund- 
ing of these consultants in the examined documentation. 

We also recommend that the present three copyright holders remain the only 
copyright holders. 

Finally, an updated publishing agreement be written to accommodate the inclu- 
sion of modern technologies and references to revised and future US Copyright 
Laws." 

At a later date, detailed comments were sent to Galvin concerning the involve- 
ment of JSC in the revision of AACR2 and relating particularly to the following 
matters: 

• terms of representation on JSC 

• adding to JSC representation 

• use of proceeds that go into the common revision fund 

• method of approval for AACR translations 

• appropriate individual to represent ALA. 

Continuing Education 

The President's Program on the Linked System Project (LSP) turned into a pre- 
conference, "LSP-The Linked Systems Project and the Library Community." 
cosponsored by the Library and Information Technology Association (LIT A) and 
the Reference and Adult Services Division (RASD). Beacher Wiggins chaired the 
Planning Committee responsible for developing, designing, and producing the 
preconference. The two-day institute was directed at decision makers involved in 
applications of LSP and accountable for its success. About 170 persons attended 
Ail felt die institute met its objective: to familiarize the library community with 
LSP technology and its current and future implications. Five plenary sessions 
were attended by all participants, and there were five additional sessions for users 
and technicians to attend separately. Attendees felt they gathered a wealth of use- 
ful, practical information. 

Serials Cataloging Institutes were held in Pittsburgh and Los Angeles. The sec- 
ond Preservation Microfilming Institute was planned and will be held at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1988. The first Classification Regional Institute was held in Crystal 
City, Virginia, and the first Business of Acquisitions Institute was held in conjunc- 
tion with the Texas Library Association's annual conference in April. 

Committee Activities, Etc. 

During 1987 Elizabeth Tate stepped down as editor of LRTS, after eight years of 
exceptional service in the position. She handed over the editorship to Sheila 
Inrner. One of Tate's last significant contributions was introduction of an award 
for the best LRTS article of the year. 

The Best of LRTS Committee, under the able leadership of Stephen Wiberley 
was faced with a difficult task. Being a new committee, it had no previous experi- 
ence to guide it in the selection of a candidate. The committee dedicated a consid- 
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erable amount of time to preparing guidelines for those responsible for selection of 
the 1988 recipient. Patricia McClung was the 1987 recipient. 

An ad hoc committee, chaired by Nancy Williamson, was appointed to analyze 
and revise a procedural manual for the Esther J. Piercy Award jury. The board 
approved the manual presented by this committee with minor changes. The man- 
ual does not substitute for the award committee's judgments when assessing po- 
tential candidates and making a final selection. John K. Duke was the worthy re- 
cipient of the 1987 Piercy Award. 

Catalog Form and Function, led by Randal Ericson, is another new committee 
formed in FY 1987. Its forerunner was an interdivisional committee, but members 
decided against establishing formal liaisons immediately. The chair is responsible 
for maintaining communication with related committees within ALA, and the 
committee focused its attention initially on identifying the functions of a catalog. 

The RTSD Organization and Bylaws Committee, chaired by Marcia Turtle, 
past-president, had a full agenda. Motions recommending changes to some by- 
laws and committee function statements were passed and brought to the board. 
The committee also drafted a motion recommending that ALA promptly analyze 
the structure of the association and its divisions to determine if the needs of mem- 
bers are adequately supported. The motion recommended that no new standing 
organizational units be established without approval from ALA Council until the 
analysis is complete. Because the traditional distinctions between given areas of 
library science are blurred, it is no longer clear which areas of responsibility fall 
within each division of the association. 

The Audiovisual Committee, led by its new chair, Bruce Johnson, completed 
existing projects and initiated new ones, including review of all the liaisons to the 
committee. As a result, communication among AV librarians improved consider- 
ably. 

Under the able leadership of Beth Shapiro, the Publications Committee imple- 
mented draft procedures for the submission of proposals and manuscripts pre- 
pared within RTSD. The final version of this document was completed during An- 
nual Conference. Initiated by the Resources Section (RS), the first number in a 
new series tided Collection Management and Development Guides was published 
by ALA in August 1987. 

These are only a few of the accomplishments of twenty-three divisionwide com- 
mittees and numerous discussion groups. 

The Council of Regional Groups continued increasing its visibility within the 
division. It investigated methods by which state and regional associations could 
initiate requests for institutes to be held in their locales. 

At very short notice, Paul Mosher agreed to serve as RTSD Councillor when 
Doralyn Hickey's ill health caused her resignation. The board, grateful for Paul's 
able and dedicated service, expressed regret that it was precipitated by Doralyn' s 
loss. An active and outstanding RTSD leader, she died in the spring. 

Conclusion 

FY 1987 was productive. A new executive director was appointed, and signifi- 
cant changes were made in the division's financial policies. RTSD furthered 
ALA's mission and goals and developed its own SLRP. Continuing education pro- 
grams flourished, and all committees recorded significant accomplishments. 
Most important, the financial situation is resolving and the division office is oper- 
ating smoothly. All of this was accomplished with the cooperation and dedication 
of members and officers. Thank you. 
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Cataloging and Classification 
Section: Annual Report 

Doris Hargrett Clack, Past-Chair 

Activities of the Cataloging and Classification SecUon (CCS) progressed on 
schedule. The various committees, discussion groups, and task forces were suc- 
cessful in planning and executing a wide variety of activities. Encountered prob- 
lems were analyzed, and viable solutions found in a timely manner. 

The Executive Committee participated in a daylong, how-to workshop on stra- 
tegic long-range planning sponsored by RTSD. With input from section commit- 
tees, it prepared a SLRP that projected CCS goals, activities, and programs 
through 1988. In other business, the committee reaffirmed its position restricting 
the distribution of section documents to ALA -affiliated organizations authorized 
to receive them. The committee accepted Arnold WajenbeTg's resignation of his 
position as CCS representative to the IFLA Standing CommitEee on Cataloguing; 
Nancy John was selected to fill the vacancy. Patricia Thomas was nominated as 
CCS representative to the Classification and Indexing Section of IFLA' s Biblio- 
graphic Control Division. 

The Committee on Cataloging: Description and Access (CC:DA) reviewed 
documents from the Cataloging of Chddren's Materials Committee and re- 
sponded to suggestions and inquiries from practicing librarians. It was also con- 
cerned with (he forthcoming consolidated reprint of AACR2, and its task forces 
investigated a variety of proposals for changes. The CODA Task Force on ISBD 
for Computer Files completed a draft report on the ISBD and Chapter 9 of the new 
AA(JK2* 

The Cataloging of Children's Materials Committee completed work on a guide 
for cataloging children's materials that was the focus of a program sponsored by 
the American Association of School Librarians. The committee is negotiating to 
have the work published and disseminated to a wider audience. 

CCS sponsored two programs at the ALA Annual Conference in San Francisco: 
"Linked Systems and the Online Catalog, ' ' which focused on emerging technolo- 
gies that impact on the online catalog, and "Subject Authorities in an Online Envi- 
ronment." Both programs were well received by capacity audiences. 

The Committee on Cataloging: Asian and African Materials (CCA AM) is cur- 
rently working on a romanization table for Armenian and Kurdish. It assisted in 
revising areas of the DDC relating to South African political parties, area sched- 
ules of Palestine, history and area schedules of Africa, Tables 5 and 6 relating to 
Pidgins and Creoles, and period tables for Chinese and Japanese literature. It is 
beginning work on qualifications to be used with Malaysian place names. 

The Subject Analysis Committee (SAC) spent time and energy on a myriad of 
relevant issues. It reviewed sections of DDC's abridged edition and documenta- 
tion from the CCMC. It studied the issues relating to LC proposals to change its 
indirect subdivision policy and to add a classification number for Eastern Europe 
in the H Schedule. It also studied issues relating to terminology in LCSH and the 
LC policy on subject access to individual literary works. 

The CCS Policy and Research Committee works hard to keep the section oper- 
ating smoothly and its policies current with the changing needs. It reviewed the 
LITA/RTSD CCS Authority Control Interest Group ( ACIG) bylaws in an attempt 
to make the policies of the two "parent" organizations compatible as sponsoring 
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CCS discussion groups sponsored numerous forums that provided opportunities 
for the general membership to explore a wide variety of issues. The MAGERT 
Map Cataloging Discussion Group sponsored forums on cataloging map series, 
aerial photographs, and remote sensing images. The Copy Cataloging Discussion 
Group focused its forums on the impact of microcomputers on copy cataloging 
and on the management of work flow in copy cataloging units. The ACIG con- 
tinues to increase the library community's awareness of authority control issues. 
Those discussed include linking authority and bibliographic records, online dis- 
plays and patron interaction, and online maintenance. The Heads of Cataloging 
Departments Discussion Group sponsored a forum that focused on managing turn- 
over, including the turnover of professional and support staff and "plateaued" 
professionals. Its forum at the Annual Conference focused on staff morale and job 
enrichment for veteran catalogers. "How Catalog Management Can Provide 
Feedback to Catalogers" was the theme used by the Catalog Management Discus- 
sion Group for its annual meeting. 

Several outside committees impact on CCS and its work. CCS representatives 
to those committees kept its membership informed of relevant policies and activi- 
ties to ensure that the section acts in an informed manner and in harmony with 
approved policies. The Task Force on Education, Training, and Recruitment for 
Cataloging is continuing its research into the issues relating to the quality of educa- 
tion and training for catalogers. The group made informal liaisons with the Asso- 
ciation for Library and Information Science Education and the Committee on Ac- 
creditation to encourage input from professional catalogers into relevant decisions 
and policies. 

Because of the dynamic character of cataloging, CCS will always be faced with 
new issues, changes, and challenges. Working with members of the section has 
been both challenging and rewarding. I am pleased to report that at year's end the 
section achieved a majority of the goals that it set for itself. I wish to thank every- 
one who contributed so generously, cooperatively, and ably to this work, so that 
CCS could provide superior leadership and service not only to its members but to 
the profession as a whole. 



Preservation of Library Materials 
Section: Annual Report 

Margaret M. Byrnes, Past-Chair 

For the Preservation of Library Materials Section, the year was characterized 
by broadening interests and activities and an intensive self-study intended to en- 
sure continued effectiveness of the section. New efforts were made to develop bet- 
ter communication and a closer working relationship with several groups within 
ALA as wel! as with national and international organizations concerned with pres- 
ervation. PLMS members were appointed to work with committees in ACRL and 
GODORT and to serve on the new RTSD Catalog Form and Function Committee. 
Input was provided on a number of NISO draft standards, and suggestions made 
for several new standards. PLMS members are working to identify for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities areas in which preservation research is most 
needed, develop for the National Institute for Conservation a list of the most ur- 
gent library preservation concerns, and recommend to the Conservation Section 
of IFLA issues and activities of common interest. At the Annua! Conference , the 
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Section Executive Committee passed resolutions supporting IFLA Conservation 
Section activities and encouraging the regular exchange of information with 
PLMS. With the assistance of staff from the Council on Library Resources, the 
section presented three showings at the San Francisco Conference of Slow Fires, 
an excellent documentary on library preservation produced under the cosponsor- 
ship of CLR, National Endowment for the Humanities, Andrew Mellon Founda- 
tion, and Library of Congress. 

The PLMS Task Force on Committee Restructure completed its draft report and 
distributed it to interested Section members for comment. The report contains a 
number of recommendations for changes in the scope of several committees and 
the formation of new committees and discussion groups designed to address more 
directly preservation concerns that have emerged since the section was established 
seven years ago. An open meeting of section members was held at the Annual 
Conference to discuss the proposed new structure. After the report has been re- 
vised to incorporate members' comments, it will be presented to the Section's Ex- 
ecutive Committee for approval at Midwinter 1988. 

The new Library Binding Discussion Group held its first meetings in 1987. 
They proved to be excellent opportunities for the exchange of information on li- 
brary binding materials, equipment, and computer systems. The Library Binders 
Relations Committee produced a new draft of the guide to the Library Binding 
Institute's Standard for Library Binding and made preliminary plans for a field 
study to test the serviceability of various binding constructions under conditions of 
heavy use in libraries. 

The Preservation Administrators Discussion Group, now in its second year, 
continued to draw a large number of observers. Subjects chosen for discussion 
included the need for assistant preservation librarians, the value of internships for 
training preservation administrators, the location of the preservation department 
within a library's organizational structure, and the role of preservation in institu- 
tional fundraising programs. Among the topics reported at PLMS Discussion 
Group meetings this year were the activities of CLR's Commission on Preserva- 
tion and Access and the Office of Preservation of National Endowment for the 
Humanities, ARL preservation statistics, experiences of preservation librarians 
hired to establish new programs, and the World War I microfilming project of the 
New York Public Library. 

A need to avoid duplication of effort by sharing information concerning titles 
that have been preserved makes the incorporation of preservation information in 
bibliographic records a topic of steadily increasing interest. Two proposals con- 
cerning the placement of preservation data in MARC records were reviewed by 
PLMS members before their consideration by MARBI. Following the June 1987 
approval by MARBI of the 583 field for preservation, a PLMS Task Force is being 
formed to assist in development of a controlled vocabulary of preservation and 
conservation terms. A second task force will develop a list of bibliographic control 
issues related to preservation for consideration by the new RTSD Catalog Form 
and Function Committee. 

A concern of growing importance is the preservation of information in elec- 
tronic format. It is an emerging field that requires further research into such prob- 
lems as image longevity , incompatible and obsolescent hardware, and data con- 
version costs and techniques. Because of the gradual increase in the amount of 
government information made available only in electronic form, the PLMS Exec- 
utive Committee drafted and approved a resolution urging the U.S. Government 
Printing Office to address this issue in discussions with the Dep 
Council and to draft a plan for ensuring access to future users i 
produced electronic data judged likely to be of historical importa 

The Education Committee continued working at a busy pace. The annual pro- 
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gram on staff and user preservation education was well attended and well- 
received. An array of speakers provided the theoretical background for preserva- 
tion education as well as practical tips on training. Particularly appreciated were 
the generously stuffed packets of sample educational materials distributed to pro- 
gram attendees. Task forces of the Education Committee are now organizing the 
1988 New Orleans preconference on disaster prevention and planning and an in- 
stitute on commercial library binding scheduled for late September 1988. Just be- 
ginning to take shape for the following year are plans for a preconference on teach- 
ing preservation in library schools and an institute on planning and implementing 
preservation programs. Other Education Committee activities include revision of 
the PLMS bibliography on preservation, updating of the Preservation Education 
Directory, and a compilation of preservation course outlines and teaching aids. 

Meetings of PLMS committees and discussion groups during the past year seem 
to have been imbued with a new sense of excitement and optimism. A major fac- 
tor, of course, is increased involvement in preservation by both CLR and National 
Endowment for the Humanities and hopes for the success of CLR's new Commis- 
sion on Preservation and Access. A second cause, however, may be the recogni- 
tion that, after seven years, PLMS has reached a level of maturity and thus can 
begin to concentrate more energy on examining new issues and building stronger 
relationships with other groups. Third may be anticipation of a reorganized and 
revitalized committee structure that should be able to address more effectively the 
current and future concerns of section members. Finally, there is the constantly 
renewed feeling of satisfaction that comes from working with such an energetic 
and committed group of people. It has been a great pleasure to serve as PLMS 
chair this year. 



Reproduction of Library Materials: 
Annual Report 

Jack Pontius, Past-Chair 

The fifty -first year of RLMS began with discussions of whether the section was 
still viable or should be combined with the Preservation of Library Materials Sec- 
tion (PLMS). The problem is that the interests RLMS represents are essential in 
every library (could we exist without copy machines and microforms?), but few 
librarians are involved on a day-to-day basis with them, and many are primarily 
public service librarians. By year's end, although examination of RLMS con- 
tinues as part of the overall review of all RTSD sections and committees, there 
were many signs of life in the section. 

The Executive Committee approved a new goals and objectives statement for 
the section, emphasizing both traditional and future areas of interest. RLMS reaf- 
firms its responsibility to study and disseminate information about library repro- 
graphics, including eye-legible, microform, and optical formats; to provide a dis- 
cussion forum on reprographics that will involve librarians and manufacturers of 
equipment; to advance the field through research, development, education, and 
publication; to cooperate with other organizations, within and outside of RTSD 
and the profession; and to promote the development, use, and administration of 
library reprographics. 

Efforts to disseminate information about library reprographics continue to be a 
major emphasis. More than 300 attendees heard the section's program in San 
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Francisco. "Microforms: Dead or Alive?" examined the role of the format and 
focused on production (both commercial and noncommercial), acquisition, cata- 
loging, and public service of library microforms. Speakers included Scott Bul- 
lard, Kent State; Phelix Hanible, University Microfilms; Ann Swartzell, New 
York State Library; Shirley Leung, University of California at Irvine; and Glenda 
Pearson, University of Washington. Pearson's story about a political refugee 
saved from deportation and probable death by information found hidden in a gov- 
ernment translation service summed up the need for better access to and reference 
service for microform collections. 

After the program, the new Public Service Managers of Microforms Facilities 
Discussion Group met for the first time. Topics included selection of reader- 
printers, need for a copier for opaque materials, appropriate information services, 
staff training, and locally produced guides to collections. More than two-thirds of 
the attendees ordinarily would not participate in RLMS meetings, indicating a 
continuing need for this discussion group. 

Vice-Chair Tamara Swora is planning another interesting program for New Or- 
leans. Tentatively titled "U.S. Copyright in Libraries," it will seek to clarify is- 
sues relating to traditional copying of paper and microforms as well as newer tech- 
nology. RLMS representatives have taken an active role in RTSD's New Orleans 
program on emerging technologies. The second regional program institute on 
preservation microfilming, scheduled for fall 1987 at Yale, was rescheduled for 
spring 1988. This institute will focus on the needs of middle management. 

The Committee on Copying continues to sponsor discussion between vendors 
and librarians about photocopying equipment. Led by Francis Spreitzer, the fo- 
rum included the problem of using copiers designed for office use to copy bound 
volumes in libraries and a status report about two prototype copiers built for work 
with tightly bound or valuable books. The growing role of magnetic card vending 
operations in library copying was discussed, including ways of protecting a li- ' 
brary's interests in cases of vendor demise. 

Katherine Mawdsley, RLMS representative to the RASD Interlibrary Loan 
Committee, worked on a guideline for packaging and shipping microforms, im- 
portant because microforms can be damaged in the mail if they are not carefully 
packaged. 

The RLM Discussion Group, chaired by Myron B. Chace, covered problems 
with service-copy color microforms, demands for hard copy on permanent paper 
from microforms, need for some control of master negatives produced by small 
micropublishers (What happens to the negatives when they go out of business?), 
and reactions to the documentary film Slow Fires. Since this group has no agenda, 
it can offer a way to share information or ask questions about reprographic con- 
cerns. 

The Standards Committee, chaired by Max Willocks, discussed the perma- 
nence of a new color microfilm and problems with the durability and archival per- 
manence of microfilm boxes and reviewed two new NISO standards for eye- 
legible information on microfilm leaders and trailers and on containers of 
processed microfilm. Standards work is essential when dealing with developing 
technologies, particularly where permanence is a goal. 

One area of great recent progress is the bibliographic control of microforms. 
Few of the major monographic sets identified by the ARL Microform Project re- 
main uncataloged. Much of the coordination and information sharing related to 
advances in the cataloging of large microform sets can be attributed to the work of 
the Bibliographic Control Committee chaired by Marty Joachim. Monitored proj- 
ects included the cataloging by two libraries of the 60,000 titles in the Goldsmifhs- 
Kress Collection and work to identify and microfilm missing titles in the Ameri- 
can Fiction Collection. The committee is now turning its attention to other forms 
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of access, such as collection guides. , „ 

Consideration of new technologies is the job of the RLMS Technology Commit- 
tee chaired by Joseph Nitecki. This year, the committee heard reports of optical 
disk projects by the National Library of Agriculture, Syracuse University, and 
University Microfilms International. 

In RLMS as in other RTSD sections, a successful year is the result of hard work 
by members and various committees. Much was accomplished this year; much 
still waits to be done. 



Resources Section: Annual Report 

Gail Kennedy, Past-Chair 

In an era when libraries' shrinking materials budgets are relendessly buffeted by 
escalating prices and volatile currency exchange rates, the Resources Section 



strengthened its leadership role in the struggle to continue building strong 
collections During 1987, RS focused on a variety of issues facing all types ot 
libraries. Through programs, publications, and resolutions, members contributed 
considerable energies to the field of collection development and acquisitions. 

The year began with participation by the section's Executive Committee in a 
divisionwide strategic long-range planning session held prior to the ALA Midwin- 
ter Meeting. At that session the committee set the following ongoing goals: (1) to 
support basic and continuing education for acquisitions and collection develop- 
ment at the local, regional, and national level; (2) to continue the pubhcation of 
needed monographs and articles (particularly standards and guidelines); and (3) to 
increase outreach and cooperation with other ALA divisions sharing common in- 
terests Members of the 1987 Executive Committee were: Gail Kennedy, section 
chair; William Schenck, vice-chair/chair-eiect; Connie McCarthy, past-chair; 
Sharon Bonk, secretary; Sara Heitshu, Ross Atkinson, Carolyn Bucknall, Martin 
Faigel, and Arnold Hirshon, members-at-large. Ex officio nonvoting members 
were Carolyn Fields, Policy and Research Committee chair; John H . Whaley, Jr. , 
LRTS assistant editor; and the RTSD executive director. 

One of the most successful section activities in 1987 was the preconference enti- 
tled "The Business of Acquisitions,*' held in San Antonio in April prior to the 
Texas Library Association conference. This event was planned by the Acquisi- 
tions Committee, chaired by Sharon Bonk, in collaboration with members of 
TLA RTSD and TLA were cosponsors. Attendance was solid, and represented a 
near equal split between academic and other types of libraries. The program was 
well received and profitable as well. It was cited as a model for low-budget promo- 
tion use of local talent, and mutually beneficial cooperation and resulted in a high 
return on the division's dollar. The Acquisitions Committee plans another presen- 
tation of this program as a regional institute in 1989. 

The Acquisitions Committee also developed and cosponsored with RASD a cre- 
ative program at the 1987 ALA conference in San Antonio entitled ''Information 
is the Link: Acquisitions, Collection Development, and Reference. 

The Blackweli North America Scholarship Award Committee was chaired by 
Sara Heitshu. The 1987 award was presented to Ann Okerson for her article Pe- 
riodical Pricing " published in Advances in Serials Management, volume 1 
Okerson named the University of British Columbia School of Library, Archival, 
and Information Studies recipient of the SI .000 scholarship. 
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The growing involvement of public librarians in the Resources Section was con- 
firmed by the election of Nora K. Rawlinson of Baltimore County Public Library 
as vice-chair/chair-elect for 1988. The Nominating Committee was chaired by 
Barry Baker. 

The Collection Management and Development Committee, chaired by Jeanne 
Sohn, continued its rich tradition as a source of outstanding publications. Volume 
2 of the Selection Tools set, Selection of Library Materials in Applied and Interdis- 
ciplinary Fields, edited by Beth Shapiro and John Whaley , appeared in the spring. 
Guide to Writing a Bibliographer's Manual, by Carolyn Bucknall, is currently in 
press at ALA Publishing. Guide to the Evaluation of Library Collections, by Bar- 
bara Lockett, was approved by the RS Executive Committee and forwarded to the 
RTSD Publications Committee at the Annual Conference. Other publications are 
in progress, including Selection Tools, volume 3. 

The Collection Management and Development Institute scheduled for Denver 
in 1987 was canceled, but planning is underway for a Midwest institute in 1989. 
The committee is sponsoring a 1988 preconference for ALA in New Orleans on 
collection development in the electronic age. 

The Library Materials Price Index Committee published its annual list of price 
indices in the Bowker Annual's "Prices of U.S. and Foreign Published Materi- 
als." The committee reorganized to incorporate subcommittees for all the stan- 
dard indices, which are critical tools for budget planners. This structure is de- 
signed to provide continuity and stability for the indices. Under the leadership of 
chair Rebecca Lenzini, the committee added the challenge of sponsoring a pro- 
gram in New Orleans focusing on the periodical price dilemma. This promises to 
be an "SRO" event, bringing publishers, agents, and librarians face-to-face to 
discuss one of the most frustrating library issues of the decade. 

The Chief Collection Development Officers of Large Research Libraries Dis- 
cussion Group, chaired in 1987 by Linda Gould, originated an important resolu- 
tion presented by RS to the RTSD Board, where it passed and was sent to ALA 
Council. With the able assistance of RTSD's ALA Councillor, Paul Mosher, the 
resolution entitled "The Impact of Dollar Devaluation" was adopted by Council 
during the San Francisco Annual Conference. The resolution, printed in its en- 
tirety in the Summer 1987 RTSD Newsletter, urges the focus of national attention 
on the impact of dollar devaluation on library collections and the international 
flow of information. 

The RS Executive Committee charged an ad hoc task force, chaired by Gay 
Dannelly, to continue developing an RFP for software to update the National 
Shelflist Count and to recommend a permanent structure in which to support this 
valuable effort in the future. 

In other action, the RS Executive Committee supported two GODORT resolu- 
tions to the RTSD Board, one opposing the privatization of NTI.S, the second urg- 



formation to depository libraries. 

The Executive Committee expressed the extreme concern of section members 
by formally requesting that the RTSD Publisher/ Vendor/ Library Relations Com- 
mittee intercede with publishers to discuss the spiraling costs of serials and the 
disastrous impact on library materials budgets, 

A clear indication of the complexity and overlap in ALA's divisions was the 
creation in RASD of a new section on collection development. RS participated in 
discussions, during both Midwinter and Annual Conference, regarding this sig- 
nificant development and now looks forward to close cooperation with this fledg- 
ling group. 

The Resources Section had a productive year. The stressful climate for acquisi- 
tions and collection development librarians brought us together with renewed 
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vigor and a firm belief that only by facing the challenges collectively will we and 
our institutions prevail. William Schenck, incoming section chair, takes the reins 
of an organization deeply involved in supporting a variety of needs in the field of 
library resources. 



Serials Section: Annual Report 



Marlene Sue Heroux, Past-Chair 

Cooperation between the Serials Section, RTSD and other ALA divisions com- 
mittees prevailed. The Machine- Assisted Reference Section of RASD co- 
sponsored a successful SS Program and SS will cosponsor the 1988 Resources 
Section Program on Library Materials and Price Indexes. The list of section repre- 
sentatives to division-ievel committees grew as Linda BartSey began a term on the 
newiy formed RTSD Catalog Use, Form and Function Committee. Reports were 
also heard from the LITA/RTSD Serials Automation Interest Group, the RTSD 
GODORT Liaison, and non-ALA groups including the North American Serials 
Interest Group (NASIG) and the Serials Industry Standard Advisory Committee 
(SISAC). 

As the association as a whole continues examining its goals and objectives, SS 
Executive Committee members took part in the RTSD strategic long-range plan- 
ning meeting held at the Midwinter Meeting. Serials Section review committees 
began an in-depth evaluation that will take five years to complete. 

The Committee to Review the SS Education Committee pioneered new territory 
as the first established section review committee. Working under guidelines estab- 
lished by the section's Policy and Research Committee, the Review Committee, 
chaired by John Reimer, ably accomplished its task while making helpful sugges- 
tions for refinement of the review process . The Committee to Review the Regional 
Serials Workshop Committee, chaired by Rex Bross, is in the midst of its evalua- 
tive efforts and will present a final report at the 1988 Midwinter Meeting. 

The overriding issue this past year was publications. RTSD has had to take a 
hard look at finances this past year, and the RTSD Publications Committee had to 
compare costs with the potential market for publications. This is another area 
wheTe cooperation and introspection are critical. 

Committees responsible for making nominations worked swiftly to accomplish 
their goals. The Nominating Committee, chaired by Libby Hofsas, presented the 
section with a slate of candidates that reflected the high quality of accomplished 
serialists willing to take on even more responsibilities, with Alex Bloss emerging 
as the 1987-88 vice-chair/chair-elect. Doris Ann Bradley is the newest member- 
at-large, joining Linda Visk and Mary Ellen Clapper. Candidates Carolyn J. 
Mueller and Kathleen Schweitzberger deserve thanks for their willingness to run 
for vice-chair and member-at-large, respectively. Julia Blixrud continues in her 
key role as section secretary. 

James P. Danky, newspaper and periodicals librarian from the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, received the prestigious Bo wker/Ul rich's Serials Librari- 
anship Award in honor of his accomplishments as a leader in the field of serials 
librarianship. Danky has been especially instrumental in providing access to the 
serials literature of alternative presses, Native Americans and women, as well as 
overseeing Wisconsin's role in NEH's U.S. Newspaper Project. 

The Bowker/Ulrich's Serials Librarianship Award Committee carried out its 
charge under the tutelage of Linda Haack Lomker, who brought her expertise to 
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the committee as its first member to serve a two-year term. Ann Vidor , as Chair of 
The Worst Serial Title Change of the Year Committee, worked hard with her com- 
mittee to lighten the load of serials librarianship with their humorous perspective 
on the zany world of serials publishing. This year's overall Worst Serial Title 
Change of the Year Award is the Multiple Disaster Award earned by the Journal 
of Polymer Science for changing the names and letter designations of all of its 
parts. 

Munching on Captain Crunch and miniaturized Shredded Wheat, approxi- 
mately 250 people were treated to a most stimulating program entitled, "High 
Tech Shopping for Serials Automation: Linking Public and Technical Services." 
Jean Farrington (University of Pennsylvania), Wilma Reid-Cippola (SUNY-Buf- 
falo), and Rian Miller-Mclrvine (PALINET) addressed serials automation con- 
cerns from technical services, public services and vendor perspectives, respec- 
tively. James E. Rush (J.E.R. Associates) discussed hardware considerations. 
Cochairs Pamela Bluh and Will Hepfer of the Program Committee worked with a 
diverse committee membership including representatives from NASIG and 
RASD MARS. 

The Policy and Research Committee, directed by Carolyn Mueller, spent the 
year refining the Section Committee Review Document to streamline the review 
process, compiling a list of SS liaisons to other sections and working with the 
division-level Planning and Research Committee on SLRP. 

In its second year as a standing committee, the Acquisitions Committee, chaired 
by Lynn Cuirimins, served as a forum to examine the need for a methodology of 
vendor performance evaluation, clarify the issues surrounding the Gordon & 
Breach license to copyright proposal and discuss ever-escalating serial pricing. 

It was a year of self-study for the Library Education and Regional Serial Work- 
shops Committees, which were slated to undergo the review process. Chaired by 
Jean Perrine Altschuler and Mary Stout, respectively, both groups turned their 
thoughts inward, as they examined their charges in a joint meeting. A recommen- 
dation to merge these two committees was tabled pending submission of the final 
report by the Committee to Review the Regional Serials Workshops Committee. 
Both committees worked with the RTSD Publications Committee, as both had 
submitted publication requests to that committee. The Library Education Com- 
mittee's "Annotated Bibliography of Articles of Interest to Serials Librarians, 
1983-85" will be published in Serials Review. The 1986 bibliography overlaps 
with LRTS '"The Year's Work in Review" and awaits a final decision. The "Di- 
rectory of Speakers' ' compiled by the Regional Serials Workshop Committee was 
turned down for publication, and the committee tabled publication efforts. 

Another committee whose efforts have resulted in a volume for publication is 
the Committee on Union Lists of Serials. Cochairs Dianne Ellsworth and Mark 
Kovacic received responses from at least 140 union list groups for inclusion in the 
second edition of the Directory of Union Lists, making the next edition at least 
twice as large as the first. Endorsed by the RTSD Publications Committee, the 
Directory is being wooed by four publishers. Get ready to place your orders! 

The ways in which national and local standards are applied in serials records 
was the subject of a survey undertaken by the Committee to Study Serials Records, 
chaired by Patsy Ross. Response to the survey was small and revealed little utiliza- 
tion of standards, despite their importance in an automated environment. 

Dedicated to helping catalogers wrestle with thorny issues that surround the cat- 
aloging of serial publications, the Committee to Study Serials Cataloging worked 
under the direction of Frank Sadowski. Current activities include a proposal to 
include the contents page as an alternate choice for the chief source of information 
in the cataloging rules, as well as a minor rewording of what constitutes a title 
change. 
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The ad hoc Committee to Study the Feasibility of Creating Dynamic Lists of 
Core Serials, chaired by Suzanne Striedieck, will be discharged pending comple- 
tion of its final report. Wearing her other hat as the section's CONSER Advisory 
Committee Representative, Suzanne attended a CONSER retreat in November. 
CONSER's name was changed to Cooperative Online Serials Program, as its mis- 
sion broadened from conversion to maintenance of a serials database. 

The Research Libraries Discussion Group had 140 enthusiastic people crowded 
into its meeting at Midwinter and Annual Conference. Miriam Palm and Mary 
Case enthusiastically cochaired the Discussion Group Meetings on topics includ- 
ing the license to photocopy, vendor selection for foreign materials, CD-ROM 
technology, and strategies for coping with serials price increases. 

Two more regional Serials Cataloging Institutes were held in Pittsburgh in Oc- 
tober and in Los Angeles in March. The section looks forward to upcoming insti- 
tutes scheduled for Fort Worth and Boston. 

Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee: 
Annual Report 

Lois Mai Chan, Chair 

The ninety-first and ninety-second meetings of the Decimal Classification Edi- 
torial Policy Committee (DCEPC) were held at the Library of Congress (LC) on 
November 3-5, 1986, and April 6-8, 1987. The meetings were extended from 
two to three days each, because of the large number of revised schedules and pol- 
icy matters relating to Edition 20 that were presented by the editorial office to 
DCEPC. 

At the November meeting, the committee welcomed David A. Smith as the 
newly appointed chief of the Decimal Classification Division. 

Discussions and actions taken during the November 1986 meeting include the 
following: 

1 . Policy matter 



(1) to eliminate dual provision; (2) to regularize the use of standard subdivi- 
sions; (3) to provide uniformity of development for parallel subjects; (4) to en- 
sure proper subject relationships; and (5) to rectify erroneous placement of sub- 
jects. Most of me relocations in Edition 20 made so far appear to fall into the 
first two categories. The committee agreed that, in determining the relocadons 
to be made, the extent of their effect on library operations should be considered. 
This can be evaluated on the basis of literary warrant among other factors. A 
relocation affecting a large number of bibliographic items should be carefully 
considered before it is made. 
2. Draft schedules for Edition 20 

A. After careful examination and lengthy deliberation the following sched- 
ules were approved for incorporation into Edition 20 with minor adjustments, 
subject to editorial refinement: 

280 Denominations and Sects of the Christian Church 

310 Statistics 

330 Economics (question of 334.5086 versus 658.8707, management of con- 
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sumer cooperatives, will be reviewed again when the 658 schedule is revised) 
790 Recreation and performing arts 
Table 1 Standard subdivisions 
Table 7 Persons 

B. The following schedules were approved in principle with a number of de- 
tails to be reexamined by the editors and presented to the committee at a later 
meeting for further review: 

320 Political science— The following numbers will be reviewed again: 323 . 1 , 
323.3, 323.4 (Civil rights); 324.241 1-.2429 (Political parties of Great Britain) 
to be reviewed by the British representative; 324.268 (Political parties of South 
Africa) to be referred back to the Decimal Classification Division for further 
research and consultation with experts on South Africa. 

370 Education— The committee asked to see the schedule again with the fol- 
lowing changes: 376 (Education of women not to be relocated in view of a possi- 
ble phoenix schedule in a later edition); 379. 1 (Finance of education in Canada) 
to be reviewed again; 374 (Adult education) to be divided like 37 1 (Generalities 
of education). 

380 Commerce— The following changes were recommended by the commit- 
tee: order of precedence proposed for 384 (Communication) be applied to 
385-388 (Transportation) also; 384.55 (Television) be revamped using the 
same numbers as Edition 19 instead of relocating to 384.56. 

400 Language, Table 4 (Subdivisions of individual languages), Table 5 (Ra- 
cial, ethnic, national groups), and Table 6 (Languages)— These schedules were 
approved with the exception of numbers relating to South Africa, which will be 
reviewed after consultation with experts and appropriate ALA committees. 

Table 2 Areas— The draft schedules for Table 2 were approved with the ex- 
ception of numbers relating to Ontario (—713 +), which will be reviewed by the 
committee again, captions and notes for British cities to be reviewed by the Brit- 
ish representative, and numbers relating to South Africa (—68+) to be re- 
viewed after consultation with outside experts and ALA groups. 

C . The following schedules , approved in principle at earlier meetings contin- 
gent upon further revisions, were reviewed again and approved by the commit- 
tee: 

780 Music 

301-307 Sociology and anthropology 

070.1 Documentary, educational, news media 

025.2 Collection development and acquisitions 
091 Manuscripts 

3. Editorial advice 

The editor-in-chief sought advice from the committee regarding upcoming 
draft schedules. The committee agreed that the division should proceed with the 
revision of 621 .38 (Electronic and communication engineering) in accordance 
with the proposed outline. With regard to the editor's proposed change of cita- 
tion order in the 340 (Law) schedule, the committee decided that the matter 
should be brought back for consideration after the publication of Edition 20. 

Concerning the index, the committee agreed that primary reviewers be re- 
sponsible for in-depth review of individual parts of the index. Committee mem- 
bers will be asked to indicate their choice of indexes to be reviewed. 

4. Other business 

Arnold Wajenberg was elected by acclamation to serve his second term as 
vice-chair of EPC beginning in January 1987. 

Discussions and actions taken at the April 1987 meeting are summarized be- 
low: 
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1 . Draft schedules for Edition 20 

A. After careful review and lengthy deliberation, the committee approved 
the following schedules for incorporation into Edition 20 with suggested adjust- 
ments, subject to editorial refinement: 

200 Religion excluding 280, approved in Nov. 1986 

350 Public administration and military science 

366-369 Association and insurance 

510 Mathematics 

530 Physics 

560 Paleontology 

590 Zoology 

600-609 Generalities of Technology 

610-619 Medicine except for topics related to substance dependence and to 

public health to be reviewed in conjunction with the schedule for 360-365 

(Social problems and services) 

650 Management and auxiliary services 

800 Literature 

900 History except period subdivisions for Central America 
Table 2 Areas: Regional treatment; Turkey in Europe; the Ancient World 
(-3); Europe (-4); Asia (-5); Africa (-6); United States (-73-79); and On- 
tario (—713) 
Table 3 Literature 

B. Approval of the schedule for 621 .38 (Electronic and communication engi- 
neering) was deferred, pending consultation with outside experts. 

C. The following schedules, which had been reviewed at an earlier meeting, 
were reexamined after further revision by the editors: 

306.44 Sociology of language 
323 Civil rights 
324.2 Political parties 

324.268 Political parties of the Republic of South Africa 
370 Education 
384.55 Television 

The revisions were approved by the committee. 

2. Editorial advice on index 

900 History— The committee felt that recapitulation of schedule captions in 
the index would be unnecessary. Library of Congress Subject Headings should 
be consulted for additional terms to be included in the index. 



IN MEMORIAM 



Jeanne M. Holmes, former chief, Resource Development Division, Na- 
tional Agricultural Library, died of cancer March 28 at her home in Sea Is- 
land, Georgia. Holmes was a life member of ALA and an active member of 
RTSD. 

Mary Lee Bundy, faculty member since 1965 at the College of Library 
and Information Science, University of Maryland, died on August 2. 
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1987 Division/Section Awards 



Best of LRTS Award, 1987 
Patricia A. McClung 




Left: Stephen E. Wiberley, Jr. , committee chair, and award 
recipient Patricia A. McClung. 



Patricia A. McClung, first recipient of the Best of LRTS Award, re- 
ceived it at the RTSD membership meeting in San Francisco, June 28, 
1987. She is recognized for her article "Costs Associated with Preserva- 
tion Microfilming: Results of the Research Libraries Group Study," Li- 
brary Resources & Technical Services 30, no.4:363-74 (Oet./Dec. 1986). 

The Best of LRTS Award, sponsored by the Resources and Technical 
Services Division, is presented to the author of an article appearing in the 
previous year's volume of LRTS that, in the opinion of the jury, makes the 
greatest contribution to the literature of librarianship. 

Since 1983, Patricia A. McClung has been associate director of program 
coordination at the Research Libraries Group, where she manages cooper- 
ative programs and has special responsibility for preservation projects. 
Previously she held positions at Harvard University in collection develop- 
ment and preservation (1971-75); at the University of Virginia where she 
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was North American bibliographer (1975-81); and at the University of 
California-Los Angeles, where she was a Council on Library Resources 
management intern (1981-82). She earned a B.A. from Randolph-Macon 
Women's College (1971) and an M. A. in American History from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (1982). Her M.S. in library science is from Simmons 
College (1974). 

In 1986, McClung was corecipient of the Resources Section/Blackwell 
North American Scholarship Award for Selection of Library Materials in 
the Humanities, Social Sciences and Sciences, for which she was general 
editor as well as a section editor. She has also published articles in Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, and 
sement. 



.raining article, McClung reports on a study conducted in 1984 at 

seven RLG institutions that measured the times and costs involved in the 
Cooperative Preservation Microfilming Project. The study included the 
identification and physical preparation of materials, fdming and inspec- 
tion, recording on RLIN, cataloging, and storage. The results, which var- 
ied significantly among the seven participants, constitute valuable data for 
other libraries planning preservation microfilming projects.— Stephen E. 
Wiberley, Jr. , Chair, Best o/LRTS Award Committee. 
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Esther J. Piercy Award, 1987 
John Kenneth Duke 




Left: Karen Multer, RTSD's executive director, and 
award recipient John K, Duke. 



John Kenneth Duke, recipient of the 1987 Esther J. Piercy Award, re- 
ceived his M.L.S degree from the University of California-Los Angeles, 
in 1978 His first professional position was as assistant librarian in the 
UCLA Physical Sciences and Technology Libraries, In 1979, John moved 
to the staff of the Iowa State University Library, where he served initially 
as a cataloger and later as OCLC Systems Specialist. After five years 
there, he relocated, in 1983, to Virginia Commonwealth University, 
where he is currently head of the Bibliographic Control Department. 

John Duke's primary interests are cataloging and classification and li- 
brary automation. His master's thesis explored the main entry. He wrote 
articles for regional and national publications, winning first place in the 
Iowa Library Association's writing competition. His articles dealt with se- 
rial records, authors and names in AACR2, and policies for microcom- 
puters in libraries. He taught a course in basic cataloging in the small h- 
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brary for the Central Iowa Regional Library System and also led statewide 
sessions on AACR2 cataloging sponsored by the Iowa State Library Com- 
mission. He worked with public and private academic libraries to help 
them understand and deal with automation and did a computer analysis of 
interlibrary loan traffic for Iowa. He presented papers on OCLC archive 
tape processing and maintenance to the Iowa Library Council and on mi- 
crocomputers in the ISU Library to the MIDLNET OCLC Users Group. 
John received high praise and appreciation from all of these groups. 

The Resources and Technical Services Division benefited greatly from 
Duke's contributions. He is very active in RTSD, serving as a member of 
the division's Planning and Research Committee and chair of its Statistics 
Institute Planning Committee. He also served as member and chair of 
CCS' Policy and Research and Executive committees. Fellow RTSD 
members give high marks to Duke's work in the division and applaud his 
willing acceptance of responsibility. 

One of those who nominated John Duke for the Piercy Award referred to 
him as "one of the brightest young professional librarians with whom I 
have had the pleasure to work. ' ' His contributions have not been limited to 
one area of librarianship, but cover publication, research, committee 
work, and administration. His accomplishments are many, especially for 
one who has been a librarian for only nine years, and they suggest a future 

fiJmN^Kh fr^oS^&A I ^ u ^ ship in tt ^^ brai ^ P rofession — 
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Margaret Mann Citation, 1987 
Dorothy J. Glasby 




Left: Desretta McAllister-Harper, committee chair, and award recipient 
Dorothy J. Glasby. 



The thirty-seventh Margaret Mann Citation in Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation was presented during the 1987 American Library Association meet- 
ing in San Francisco to Dorothy J . Glasby, assistant chief of the Serial Rec- 
ord Division, Library of Congress. Glasby received the award in 
recognition of her status as the nation's preminent authority on serials cata- 
loging and for her many contributions to the field of serial bibliographic 
control. 

A native of Blue Island, Illinois, Dorothy received a B.S. degree in 
chemistry from Elmhurst College in 1950, an M.A. in English from 
Northwestern University in 1953, and an M.S.L.S. from the University of 
Illinois in 1959. She came to the Library of Congress in 1 959 as a special 
recruit in LC's intern program for outstanding library school graduates, 
and upon completion of the program became a serials cataloger in the Seri- 
als Section of the Descriptive Cataloging Division. During this time she 
met and married Jonathan P. Glasby, who also worked at the Library. 
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Dorothy has always been happiest when cataloging or working with seri- 
als. She left the Library during 1962-63 to work as a cataloger at the 
Toledo Public Library but soon returned to LC as a serials cataloger. In 

1966, seeking advancement, she left serials to become a unit supervisor of 
monograph catalogers in the Descriptive Cataloging Division. (She calls 
this the worst year of her life!) Dorothy returned to serials for good in 

1967, when she became the assistant head of the Serials Section and in 

1968, head of the section. 

The skills and knowledge Glasby developed as a practitioner carried 
over as she was successively promoted to supervisory, managerial, and 
administrative positions. The scope of her responsibilities steadily in- 
creased, but her energies and talents remained dedicated to serials and the 
many issues serials catalogers faced in the sixties, seventies, and eighties. 

The most significant developments in the bibliographic control of serials 
have taken place in the last twenty years, coinciding with Glasby 's tenure 
as LC's senior serials cataloger. She has played a leading role in all of them 
including the change from latest to successive entry cataloging; implemen- 
tation of the MARC serials format and the move toward online cataloging ; 
development of the CONSER Project, one of the largest and oldest of the 
cooperative cataloging programs; and adoption of AACR2. As head of se- 
rials cataloging, then the first CONSER operations coordinator, and cur- 
rently in her position as assistant chief of the Serial Record Division, it is 
difficult to think of a development of national scope affecting serials con- 
trol in which Glasby has not played a key role. In addition to national cata- 
loging practices and the CONSER Program, this includes the National Se- 
rials Data Program and New Serial Titles. 

Dorothy Glasby has been active in the American Library Association for 
years and held posts in RTSD since 1974, when she served on the RTSD/ 
SS/AACR Revision Study Committee. From 1978-81 she was assistant 
editor (serials) of Library Resources & Technical Services and during 
198 1 -84 served as vice-chair, chair, and past-chair of the Serials Section. 
She currently sits as the LC liaison to the SS Committee to Study Serials 
Cataloging. It may be Dorothy's informal activities at professional meet- 
ings that represent her most important contributions in this forum: speak- 
ing at discussion groups and making herself available to share her knowl- 
edge and experience with the many catalogers who seek her out as the 
recognized national authority on serials cataloging and an expert on de- 
scriptive cataloging generally. 

Glasby also contributed to the professional literature. Most noteworthy 
are her three reviews of the year's work in serials written for Library Re- 
sources & Technical Services. However, much of her most important writ- 
ing does not appear in the published literature. There are the LCRule Inter- 
pretations pertaining to serials. Of great importance are the extensive 
comments she writes on everything from new cataloging codes, code revi- 
sions, draft standards, and national and international documents, such as 
the ISDS Manual and ISBD(S), to authors' manuscripts. Again, a most im- 
portant contribution is her correspondence, answering hundreds of inqui- 
ries concerning cataloging policy and practice. 

As a teacher, Glasby has also made her mark. While her teaching goes 
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back many years, her most recent involvement is with the Serials Catalog- 
ing Regional Institutes. She is a member of the planning committee and 
LC's senior faculty member. 

Most important of all is the manner in which Glasby carries out all other 
various responsibilities. Though recognized as a national authority, she is 
noted by her colleagues as being unassuming, filled with good will, practi- 
cal, and having a great sense of humor . It is clear to anyone who knows her 
that she truly loves her work, and she willingly shares her enthusiasm and 
experience. —Kimberly W. Dobbs, Chief, Serials Records Division, for the 
committee. 



READERS, PLEASE NOTE: The Bowker/Ulrich's Serials Li- 
brarianship Award for 1987 will appear in the next issue of 
LRTS— Ed. 
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Resources Section/ 
Black well North America 
Scholarship Award, 1987 




Left: Sara Heitshu, committee chair; Ann Okerson, award recipient; Basil 
Stuart Stubbs, director, School of Library, Archival and Information Studies, 
University of British Columbia; and Jack Walsdorf, Blackwell North Amer- 
ica. 



The 1987 Blackwell North America Scholarship Award has been pre- 
sented to Ann Okerson for her publication "Periodical Prices: A History 
and Discussion," which appeared in Advances in Serials Management, 
volume 1, 1986. The award citation was presented to Okerson at the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division membership meeting held June 
27, 1987. The scholarship award of $1 ,000 from Blackwell North Amer- 
ica, Inc. was presented to the School of Library, Archival, and Informa- 
tion Services at the University of British Columbia. 

In her article, Okerson gathered together valuable and thought- 
provoking information about periodical pricing, one of the most interest- 
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ing and perplexing issues facing librarians today. She provided us with a 
wealth of information and challenges us to look beyond her work for solu- 
tions to the problems she has described. 

Ann Okerson is currently manager for library services at Jerry Alpers, 
Inc. She received her master's degree in library science from the Univer- 
sity of California-Berkeley. Her work experience includes a number of 
positions in the Acquisitions Division at Simon Fraser University Library 
after which she became head of the Serials Division. During her tenure at 
Simon Fraser, she spent a sabbatical leave working at the B. H. Blackwell 
offices in Oxford, England. Half of her time was spent working in the Peri- 



1 information: The Transformation of Society" was the theme of the fiftieth anni- 
versary conference of the American Society for Information Science and was 



Professions" (speaker; Arthur R. Miller, Harvard University); and "Technology 
and the Future" (speaker: Jacques Vallee, EURO LINK). 

Representative George E. Brown, Jr. (D-Cal.) received a special award for 
achievements in the area of public information policy and the recipients of fifty 
years of ASIS' Awards of Merit were honored at a luncheon during which their 
conversations with conference participants were recorded for future pubiieation. 
Among these distinguished honorees were Frederick G. Kilgour, Phyllis Rich- 
mond, Martha Williams, and Herb White. Making a permanent record of the 
afternoon's proceedings seemed a fitting tribute. 
A small but impressive group of exhibitors included sophisticated technical dis- 



exhibition hall and scheduled for small groups of vendors and information scien- 
tists. Not all vendors were of the sophisticated high-tech variety: EBSCO, Faxon, 
and Turner Subscriptions, Greenwood Press, Bowker, and other familiar faces 
lined the aisles, too. 

Among the papers of interest to RTSD members: (a partial listing): "Informa- 
tion: The Last Variable," Marcia Bates, UCLA; "Knowledge-based Indexing, " 
S. Humphrey, NLM; "An Essential Information Delivery System," Frederick 
Kilgour, OCLC; "Where Are We Going? An Overview of New Standards Ef- 
forts," Mary Ellen Jacob, OCLC; "Subject Headings and Electronic Publish- 
ing," Jessica Milstead, Jelern; "Economics of Library Networking," Mary Ghi- 
kas, Gay lord Consortium, and John Laucas, Boston Library Consortium; 
"Networking Issues for the 90s," Henrietta Avram and others.— Ed. 
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A unique Cambridge reference... 

The Australians 

A Historical Library 

• Ready for Australia's bicentennial celebration 1788-1988. 

• The combined work of over 400 writers, researchers, and 
academics from every Australian university. 
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Histor y 
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Australians: 1838 
Australians: 1888 
Australians: 1938 
Australians from 1939 

Prepublication price $498.00 
ISBN: 0-521-34073X 
These volumes will be available only as a set. 

For more information, please call Joan Schwartz at 1-800-431-1580. 
(In Canada and New York State, call collect 1-914-235-0300.) 

Cambridge University Press 

32 East 57th Street, NY, NY 10022 
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Book Reviews 



Technical Standards: An Introduction 
for Librarians, By Walt Crawford. 
White Plains, N.Y.: Knowledge In- 
dustry (dist, by Hall), 1986. 299p. 
$36.50 (ISBN 0-86729-192-3); pa- 
per, $28.50 (ISBN 0-86729-191-5) 
LC 85-23782. 

Technical standards have played an 
important role in libraries since the es- 
tablishment of the de facto standard for 
the dimensions of catalog cards in the 
nineteenth century. In the past quarter 
century, standards for library applica- 
tions nave grown greatly in signifi- 
cance as publishing and library tech- 
nologies have become more complex, 
more automated, and more sensitive to 
issues of interchangeability. Technical 
standards are now vital to most aspects 
of technical services work in libraries, 
and librarians are increasingly faced 
with the need to be aware not only of 
the relevant standards, but also of the 
standards-development process and the 
avenues for influencing it. 

Crawford's Technical Standards: An 
Introduction for Librarians goes a long 
way toward meeting that need. In spite 
of the title of his work, Crawford pro- 
vides far more than an introduction: 
this is also a reference work, a treatise 
on the nature and purpose of standards 
in general, an analysis of the problems 
of developing and implementing stan- 
dards , and a persuasive argument for li- 
brarians to take a more active interest in 
the development and implementation 
of technical standards. Among topics 
treated are the definitions of standards, 
types and levels of standards, imple- 
mentation problems and issues, the 
standards process, standards organiza- 
tions, and summary descriptions of all 
library and publishing related stan- 
dards of NISO (Z39) and 285, ASC 



X3, and ISO. Appendixes include 
"Layers of Standards in a Library Cat- 
alog" and lists of subcommittees, 
working groups, and members of stan- 
dards agencies active in developing 
standards applicable to libraries and the 
publishing industry. There is a useful 
glossary and selected bibliography. 

A work of almost 300 pages on the 
topic of technical standards may appear 
intimidating to some librarians, but 
such is not the case with Crawford's 
work. Technical Standards: An Intro- 
duction for Librarians is well orga- 
nized, written in a highly accessible 
style, and contains definitions and ex- 
planations where necessary, but not in 
over-elaborate detail. An effective in- 
dex and system of captions allow for se- 
lective and discriminating use. This 
book is both useful and usable; it is 
highly recommended to all technical 
services librarians who need to become 
better informed on technical standards 
and it is indispensable to those who 
want to take an active role in influenc- 
ing the standards process.— Joe A. He- 
witt, University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 



Managing Special Collections. By 
A. M. Scham. New York: Neal- 
Schuman, 1987. 201p. paper, $35. 
(ISBN 0-918212-98-7). LC 86- 
16431. 

This new volume joins one other re- 
cent monograph on special collections 
administration: Roderick Cave's Rare 
Books Librarianship (2d ed. , Hamden, 
Conn.: Shoestring, 1982). Unhappily, 
while Cave is weak, Scham is worse. 
Scham's writing is poor, and his book 
marred by pervasive typographical er- 
rors. One might overlook these flaws if 
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the book's contents were worthy of 
their subject. They are not. Scham has 
not produced a complete waste of read- 
ers' time, but his book comes close to 
being just that. 

After some brief platitudes about the 
value of rare books and manuscripts, 
Scham discusses acquisitions policies; 
briefly analyzes budgets and planning; 
and proceeds to classification, catalog- 
ing, and automation. He surveys con- 
servation and preservation; public rela- 
tions; appraisals, insurance, and 
security; and gifts, exchanges, and en- 
dowments. He ends with a how-to for 
the would-be writer of departmental 
and library annual reports. These top- 
ics are treated without relation to one 
another. Budgets, for instance, affect 
exhibitions and publications. In view of 
Scham's expansive recommendations 
for exhibitions and publications, their 
budgetary implications merit at least a 
glance. Individual chapters, as well as 
the last forty-eight pages of his book, 
are plumped up with lists of organiza- 
tions, national libraries, and reference 
tools of limited value, completeness, 
and accuracy. 

The virtues of Scham's chapters are 
few . It is not useless to be reminded that 
special collections benefit from clear 
acquisitions goals, or that senior li- 
brary administrators might do well to 
improve their acquaintance with pres- 
ervation and conservation concerns. 
Scham's discussion of insurance sug- 
gests several options for curators to 
consider. His provision of representa- 
tive gift and deposit forms is a service, 
and Scham says reasonable things 
about gifts generally . These are not vir- 
tues enough. 

Discussing budgets, Scham notes 
' 'the problems posed by special collec- 
tions" and emphasizes the "unique- 
ness and the quality of . . . [the] mate- 
rials" (p. 23) of special collections 
departments. Such attitudes are tradi- 
tional enough, but they do not help spe- 
cial collections administrators, whose 
pleas based on uniqueness can easily be 
perceived by senior administrators as 



pleas for special favors. Also, they 
aren't true. Special collections are 
unique, if at all, in combining most of 
the functions of an entire library within 
one departmental unit; but this makes 
them representative of the whole rather 
than distinct from it. (Moreover, from 
the point of view of researchers- 
indifferent to distinctions of age , rarity , 
or price— they are simply one more li- 
brary location for the materials their 
projects require.) Scham's entire book 
is vitiated by its assumption that man- 
agement of a special collection (depart- 
ment or library) differs somehow from 
management of any other department 
or library. Both the conventionality of 
the topics he discusses and his approach 
to them undercut the validity of this as- 
sumption, on which, however, the sole 
justification for his book rests. 

Specific difficulties abound. If we 
should collect only what suits our ac- 
quisitions goals (chapter 1), are we 
therefore to neglect (or reject) rare, 
fragile, or expensive materials that are 
"out-of-scope" even when library re- 
sources might then be left at risk in 
publicly-accessible general collec- 
tions? Writing about budgets (chapter 
2), Scham ignores the reality of the en- 
dowed funds that often provide rela- 
tively inflexible dollar amounts for ac- 
quisitions (or other purposes) and also 
define the objectives of many Ameri- 
can special collections. Scham holds 
out Allan Stevenson's elaborate catalog 
for the Hunt Institute as a model for the 
treatment of printed books (p.47ff.), 
but most cataloging departments would 
resist treating it as a practicable model 
for their work (it is not a cataloger's re- 
sponsibility to do scholars' work for 
them). In an era of online cataloging, 
moreover, such cataloging won't be 
done because economics prohibit it. 

Similarly, it is just as correct— and 
equally useful— to be advised that, for 
conservation purposes, special collec- 
tions departments should closely moni- 
tor "every volume on a regular basis" 
(p. 64); that a "printed catalog for each 
exhibition" is a desideratum (p. 80); 
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that special collections departments 
should mount "at least four major exhi- 
bitions a year" (which "may well take 
a few weeks to prepare[!]") and that 
Yale's 1980-81 exhibition schedule 
provides a good model for all the rest of 
us (p. 81); and that Newberry's 
1981-82 publications list (p.84-85) 
serves as a model for other libraries' 
publication programs. Nowhere is 
Scham's special collections adminis- 
trator said to seek grants or foundation 
support: a curious omission. Scham's 
planet sounds very nice. It does not re- 
semble the one on which most special 
collections personnel work. 

Managing Special Collections does 
not encourage a reviewer's charity. It 
says little, and that badly.— Daniel 
Traister, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

LC Rule Interpretations of AACR2, 
1978-1986, First Update (CSB 28- 
33). 2d cum. ed. Sally Tseng, comp. 
Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow 1987. 
lv. loose-leaf, $32.50 (ISBN 0- 
8108-1991-0). LC 85-14527. 
Sally Tseng's LC Rule Interpreta- 
tions ofAACR2, second cumulated edi- 
tion, is a highly useful tool for any 
practicing cataloger. Using it can save 
many hours of cutting, pasting, and 
cross-referencing in order to keep cop- 
ies of AACR2 up-to-date. The work is a 
compilation in looseleaf format of the 
most current LCRIs arranged by 
AACR2 rule number. The First Update 
to the second cumulated edition incor- 
porates all interpretations through 
CSB, no.33 (Spring 1986). Pages of the 
First Update are interfiled into the main 
volume, and superseded pages are re- 
moved. This neatly maintains the orga- 
nization of the original work. 

Each rule interpretation is copied 
verbatim on a separate page with a cita- 
tion back to the appropriate CSB. The 
index is arranged in rule number order 
and lists a topical keyword or phrase 
and the relevant CSB citations for each 
entry. This arrangement allows direct 
access for the cataloger trying to ascer- 
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tain the latest interpretation of a given 
rule, as well as for the cataloger who is 
not familiar with the appropriate rule 
for a specific problem. Along with ad- 
ditions and revisions to the LCRIs, the 
First Update includes information from 
CSB, nos. 28-33 on LC projects, such 
as the Linked Systems Project, and on 
local LC procedures. These are ar- 
ranged in the index alphabetically by 
topic. 

Given the nature of Tseng's work, 
the most critical features for the cata- 
loging practitioner are currency and 
ease of use. With the First Update, LC 
Rule Interpretations of AACR2 gets 
high marks on both. It is inevitable that 
a compilation of the ongoing AACR2 
rule interpretations made by LC would 
be somewhat behind. The First Update 
brings the edition it revises current 
within a few CSB issues, which greatly 
simplifies the cataloger's research ef- 
forts. One minor qualification is that 
the introduction to the work makes a 
brief statement about the constantly 
changing nature of LCRI's, but it does 
not refer the cataloger to CSB issues not 
covered by the compilation. This 
would be a helpful addition, particu- 
larly since the update appeared two 
years and six CSBs after the main vol- 
ume. An annual update would be pref- 
erable, but a two-year lag is quite ac- 
ceptable as long as the connection to 
other resources is clearly delineated. 

Aside from this omission, the Intro- 
duction succinctly describes the pur- 
pose of the volume and its use. The 
First Update does not add new prefa- 
tory material, but does contain cover 
sheets which give explicit instructions 
for incorporating new material. Fol- 
lowing a brief statement about discard- 
ing superseded pages, there is a rule- 
by-rule listing that indicates whether 
the new information is an addition, 
change or revision. A feature Tseng 
has retained based on users' comments 
is a consecutive pagination system 
which further simplifies the updating 
process. The filing instructions include 
the old page number to be removed and 
the new page number to be inserted. 



This is a very useful feature for ensur- 
ing that page replacement is accurate 
and is not dependent on an understand- 
ing of AACR2 rule number structure. 
The entire rule index is replaced with 
the First Update to incorporate the new 
information and paging. Since it is ar- 
ranged in rule number order, the index 
is easiest to use when a specific rule is 
known. In the introduction to the main 
volume, Tseng writes that a general in- 
dex will be available soon. It did not ap- 
pear with the First Update. Although 
the rule index does list a keyword or 
phrase for each rule, a second, alpha- 
betical index would enhance access to 
the relevant interpretation or related in- 
formation. Again, this is a minor quali- 
fication. 

The First Update to Tseng's work 
will not help catalogers unravel the 
complex language of LCRI's or supply 
interpretations where they don't exist, 
but it most certainly can make it 
quicker and easier for them to find the 
information they need for making cata- 
loging decisions.— Melissa A. Laning, 
University of Louisville , Kentucky. 

Microcomputers and Libraries: A Bib- 
liographic Sourcebook, By Thomas 
L. Kilpatrick. Metuchen, N.J.: 
Scarecrow, 1987. 726p. $49.50 
(ISBN 0-8108-1977-5). LC 86- 
31341. 

The author has tackled a very ambi- 
tious project in attempting to cover the 
entire field of microcomputers and 
their applications to libraries from the 
late 1970s through February 1986. In 
order to accomplish this Herculean 
task, Kilpatrick reviewed sixty -one 
journals selected from the proliferation 
of computer-related journals pertaining 
to libraries and/or microcomputers on 
a regular basis. Standard indexes in the 
library /information science field were 
also routinely perused for relevant cita- 
tions. Online database searches were 
conducted annually, and appropriate 
bibliographies and other references 
were checked periodically. 

Kilpatrick includes a disclaimer that 
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the bibliography is not intended to be 
comprehensive; however, though not 
all inclusive, the bibliography does 
provide an overview of the subject that 
is both broad and thorough. For exam- 
ple, while it is noted that the "Elec- 
tronic Shoebox," an excellent column 
in the American Society of Indexers 
Newsletter which reviews indexing 
software, was not cited, other excellent 
reviews of indexing software were in- 
cluded. Entries incorporate excellent 
detailed annotations which were found 
to be helpful in identifying useful 
sources. 

The bibliography proceeds from (he 
general to the specific with citations of- 
fering broad coverage of the subject 
first, then proceeding to particular as- 
pects of the subject. For example, arti- 
cles presenting an overview of various 
computer applications currently in use 
in libraries are cited. Then the focus 
moves on to applications for specific 
types of libraries such as academic li- 
braries, and finally to applications for 
specific library functions such as cata- 
loging. 

The work concludes with reviews of 
software and systems by subject cate- 
gory. A good index and bibliography 
add to the bibliography's usefulness, 
making it altogether a good introduc- 
tion to the subject and a good purchase 
for most libraries.— Nancy Myers, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 



The Publishing and Review of Refer- 
ence Sources. Ed. by Bill Katz and 
Robin Kinder. New York: Haworth, 
1987. 336p. $34.95 (ISBN 0-86656- 
57 1 -X). LC 86-22910. (Also pub- 
lished as The Reference Librarian, 
no. 15, Fall 1986.) 
Look out, everyone! Here comes an- 
other clever replay of one of the pub- 
lishing industry's latest tricks. This 
time, they are remarketing each of the 
above journal's semiannual issues as a 
book! The result is exactly what all li- 
brarians with heavily-inflated budgets 
need! 

This particular "book" proposes to 
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examine "facets of reference publish- 
ing and reviewing." Undaunted by the 
number of variables involved, the edi- 
tors have included brief selections on 
many diverse aspects of reference- 
source reviewing, publishing and writ- 
ing. They have even included selec- 
tions on optical-disk technology, 
online databases and, oh yes, cost con- 
trol! 

The resulting potpourri covers too 
much, too briefly ... but certainly not 
too well! If you will take my advice, 
you will save your money to buy half of 
a new reference source instead. 

I liked one thing. The concluding 
piece by Robert Franklin is so good it 
almost proves the old adage about one 
genius being worth 100 mediocrities. I 
urge all of you to hurry to a library that 
carries the Fall 1986issueof77ie Refer- 
ence Librarian so that you may read 
Franklin's article at once!— Cynthia Al- 
corn, Emerson College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Preservation Planning Program: An 
Assisted Self -Study Manual for Li- 
braries. Expanded 1987 ed. Ed. by 
Pamela W. Darling with Duane E. 
Webster. Washington, D.C.: Assn. 
of Research Libraries, Office of 
Management Studies, 1987. 117p. 
paper, $15 prepaid (Publication 
no.SSOl). 

Preservation Planning Program: Re- 
source Notebook. Comp. by Pamela 
W. Darling. Rev. ed. by Wesley L. 
Boomgaarden. Washington, D.C.: 
Assn. of Research Libraries, Office 
of Management Studies, 1987. 
675p. paper, $35 prepaid (Publica- 
tion no. SS02). 

The Preservation Planning Program 
is one of a series of assisted self-studies 
offered by the Association of Research 
Libraries, Office of Management Stud- 
ies. The authors are knowledgeable in 
library preservation and/or in the self- 
study methodology. 

The manual is a guide to the self- 
study process. It contains an introduc- 
tion to the issues, suggestions for 
studying them, and recommendations 



for compiling and disseminating the 
results. Users are referred to the note- 
book for more detailed information 
about preservation topics. 

The majority of the manual is a reis- 
sue of the 1982 edition, and includes 
the following subjects: environmental 
conditions, physical condition of the 
collections, organization of preserva- 
tion functions, disaster control, preser- 
vation resources, and planning. The 
treatment of these subjects is still rele- 
vant. The revisions to the manual con- 
sist of thirty-nine additional pages, 
covering two new areas of study: staff 
and user education, written by Jan 
Merrill-Oldham, and interinstitutional 
cooperation, written by Carolyn 
Harris. These topics are important ad- 
ditions that strengthen the program. 

The notebook contains reference ma- 
terial to accompany the manual. It con- 
sists of "1) reproductions of over one 
hundred articles, excerpts and docu- 
ments which are of particular useful- 
ness and/or difficult to obtain through 
normal channels; 2) references to over 
two hundred additional items which are 
more readily available, not reproduced 
in the notebook due to length or lack of 
reproduction permission" (p.i). Over 
half the articles reproduced in the note- 
book are new since the 1982 edition. 
There are more than twice as many ref- 
erences in the revised edition as in the 
first edition. Approximately three 
quarters of the references are new to 
the list and slightly over half the refer- 
ences are to works published since 
1982. Most of the references are anno- 
tated. 

The notebook is unbound. The repro- 
ductions are generally good, and some 
are clearer than they were in the pre- 
vious edition. The manual has a com- 
plete table of contents but no index. 
The bibliography serves as an index to 
the notebook. 

The program is well constructed and 
practical. Although the program is in- 
tended primarily for large academic li- 
braries which have the staff to under- 
take a formal self-study, it would be 
possible to use the material in an infor- 
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mal self-study or for reference. It will 
be helpful to anyone concerned with li- 
brary preservation.— Martha Hans- 
com, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

University Libraries in Transition. By 
James A. Hyatt and Aurora A. Santi- 
ago. Washington, D.C.: National 
Assn. of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, 1987. 1 12p. paper, $22; 
NACUBO members, $15 (ISBN 0- 
915164-29-9). LC 86-12819. 
This book is the outcome of a study of 
library automation at four major re- 
search universities, conducted by the 
National Association of College and 
University Business Officers (NA- 
CUBO) with the support (both financial 
and editorial) of the Council on Library 
Resources. The sites selected were split 
evenly between public and private insti- 
tutions: Princeton University, Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
University of Georgia, and New York 
University. The case studies were based 
on site visits and documents provided by 
the host institutions. 

The goals of this study were to ana- 
lyze the management of the library 
within the context of overall campus- 
wide objectives and to examine the im- 
pact of technological change on library 
operations. Thus the three to five peo- 
ple interviewed as part of each case 
study are all upper echelon administra- 
tors. The university librarian was usu- 
ally the only person interviewed who 
actually worked in the library. The oth- 
ers ranged from the president of the in- 
stitution, through a variety of academic 
vice-presidents/provosts, to computing 
center and fiscal administrators. In this 
respect, the study is a little different 
from other surveys done in response to 
automation, such as the ARL SPEC Kit 
Automation and Reorganization of 
Technical and Public Services or the 
Automation Inventory of Research Li- 
braries, also produced by ARL. For 
some librarians, it may seem as though 
much in-house detail is lost because of 
this emphasis. However, it must be re- 
membered that the library is only one 
part of a large service industry provid- 



ing education to the nation's students— 
a goal we can occasionally lose sight of 
as we pursue the daily grind. 

The case studies themselves are ex- 
tremely interesting, specifically the 
history of automation at each site, and 
the particular role of the university li- 
brarian in shaping the library's re- 
sponse to automation. Each institution 
was particularly fortunate in having a 
director whose eloquence, forceful - 
ness, and vision pushed it to the fore- 
front in this now not-so-new age of au- 
tomation. 

There is a seventeen-page overview 
that succinctly lists the aims of the 
study and draws some excellent general 
conclusions. It also reminds us that 
each institution, including our own, is 
unique. Our automated systems will be 
shaped by unique sets of environmental 
factors and we must beware of compar- 
isons, noting instead how the library it- 
self responds to technological change 
within the context of its own institu- 
tional goals, objectives, and 
priorities.— Gillian M. McCombs, 
State University of New York at Albany. 

Advances in Library Administration 
and Organization: A Research An- 
nual. V.6, 1986. Ed. by Gerard B. 
McCabe and Bernard Kreissman. 
Greenwich, Conn.: JAI, 1986. 
323p. $54.50 (ISBN 0-89232-724- 
3). 

The sixth volume in the Advances in 
Library Administration and Organiza- 
tion series contains nine essays, two of 
which deal with technical services con- 
cerns. The remaining seven articles 
cover library resource sharing in Mas- 
sachusetts, new approaches to biblio- 
graphic instruction for freshmen at col- 
leges in South Carolina and 
Pennsylvania, proactive public library 
management, the theory of information 
systems, a bibliographic essay on li- 
brary service to disabled patrons, the 
results of a new survey of sixty-year li- 
brary school programs, and automating 
library office functions. 

Of the two technical services related 
articles, Carol E. Chamberlain's is the 
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more interesting. Chamberlain pro- 
vides a good overview of the types of 
management reports available from au- 
tomated acquisitions systems and ex- 
amines the role of these systems and re- 
ports in management planning in 
"Fiscal Planning in Academic Li- 
braries: The Role of the Automated Ac- 
quisitions System." The author advo- 
cates using acquisition systems for 
more than ordering and receiving mate- 
rials by using them to perform statisti- 
cal analysis of expenditures data, to 
provide support for collection assess- 
ment and fund allocation, and to project 
future costs based on economic trends. 
Although the author's perspective is 
academic library based, the concepts 
are easily transferable to other library 
settings. 

The centralized processing center at 
the University of South Carolina (USC) 
is described in "The Evolution of an 
Endangered Species: Centralized Proc- 
essing Centers and the Case of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina" by Char- 
maine B. Tomczyk and Linda K. 
All man. The essay is a rambling his- 
tory of the University of South Caroli- 
na's Library Processing Center inter- 
spersed with a much better written, 
broader look at processing centers in 
general. 

For a general overview of the status 
of processing centers, read the sections 
of this essay dealing with that subject. 
The sections oudining the USC experi- 
ence are much too detailed and specific 
to be of much use to other sites inter- 
ested in establishing, or monitoring the 
progress of, processing centers. Dugan 
and Tricarico's essay on resource shar- 
ing in Massachusetts is a much more 
readable historical account of resource 
sharing in a specific state. 

Criticism of this series in the past has 
centered on the lack of focus for indi- 
vidual volumes, the inclusion of arti- 
cles unrelated to management, and the 
academic library bias of the authors. It 
is worth noting that this volume's con- 
tents are almost entirely devoted to 
practical management concerns or dis- 
cussions of management theories. 



There is a mix of library types repre- 
sented in the articles themselves and the 
authors' affiliations. However, 
whether by chance or plan, three essays 
do represent the viewpoints of librari- 
ans, faculty, and staff of the University 
of South Carolina. 

The majority of essays in this year's 
Advances in Library Administration 
and Organization are worth reading 
and several, such as Osburn's on infor- 
mation system theory and Garten's on 
automating library office functions, 
provide a basis for future research. 

The individual essays are indexed in 
Library Literature, and a subscription 
to this serial would seem worthwhile 
for libraries with a research emphasis 
in library and information services.— 
Margie Epple, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Cataloging Music: A Manual for Use 
with AACR2. By Richard P. 
Smiraglia. Lake Crystal, Minn.: 
Soldier Creek Pr., 1986. 181p. pa- 
per, $35 (ISBN 0-936996-19-6). LC 
86-31615. 

First published in 1983, this work is 
primarily a guide to the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules, 2d ed. 
(AACR2) for music, and the Library of 
Congress's published policy state- 
ments regarding them. Secondarily, it 
serves as an excellent handbook for the 
beginning music cataloger. 

Chapter 1 concerns descriptive cata- 
loging and provides a gloss on the gen- 
eral rules in AACR2 as well as those 
special rules for music and sound re- 
cordings. Chapters 2-4 outline the 
choice and construction of access 
points other than subjects. Smiraglia' s 
writing is lucid and the organization 
clear, particularly in chapter 3 con- 
cerning uniform titles. Chapter 5 con- 
tains well-chosen examples with solu- 
tions, and 6, a partially annotated 
bibliography of essential reference 
works, including thematic catalogs. 

This second edition contains several 
notable changes and improvements, 
not the least of which is its looks. Stur- 
dily paperbound and produced using a 
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fairly sophisticated combination of mi- 
crocomputer hardware, software, and 
printers, the volume has been well- 
served by its designers (all of whom are 
gratefully credited). The price is justi- 
fied. 

The revisions are of four types: (1) 
addition of areas neglected or under- 
emphasized in the first edition, e.g., 
" music in the popular idiom a phrase 
now considered more descriptive of 
characteristics of the transmission of 
this genre than "popular music," 
which denotes simply "well loved"; 
(2) update of the concordance/index of 
the Library of Congress's Rule Inter- 
pretations and its Music Cataloging 
Decisions, ^reported in its Cataloging 

Association's Music Cataloging $S 
tin respectively; (3) addition of a glos- 
sary of terms peculiar to music catalog- 
ing but not defined in AACR2; and (4) a 
new index of topics arranged alphabeti- 
cally (rather than as part of the concor- 



dance/index above as in the first edi- 
tion), including eighty-seven 
subheadings under the term uniform ti- 
tle. 

A new distinction is made within this 
obviously complex concept, namely 
the initial title element, defined in the 
glossary as , " the basis for a uniform ti- 
tle derived from the title proper of a 
musical work by deleting statements of 
medium of performance, identifying 
elements, and numerals, adjectives 
and/or epithets not an integral pan of 
the title"— an unwieldy, subtractive 
definition for a nevertheless useful 
idea. Smiraglia states it more simply in 
his introduction (p.xiii): "An initial ti- 
tle element is the base title on which the 
cataloger builds to create a unique ac- 
cess point for a work," and notes that 
this additive concept became the key to 
reordering the rules for construction of 
uniform titles in the consolidated re- 
printing of AACR2 now in press. The 
author, who is chair of the Committee 
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on Cataloging: Description and Access 
(CC:DA), Resources and Technical 
Services Division, cogently outlines 
the most significant changes and re- 
maining issues, but the manual itself re- 
flects current Library of Congress 
practice as of the summer of 1986. 

The volume will be essential for 
teaching, both in an academic class- 
room and on the job. It will also be a 
useful reference for those who catalog 
music only occasionally. Revisions to 
the table of contents, the format, and 
the new index enhance its value as a 
quick guide to the ubiquitous sources of 
required documentation for which 
every music cataloger is responsible. It 
is hoped that Smiraglia and the pub- 
lisher plan regular revisions to help us 
all keep track, even if there are no sub- 
stantive changes to the rules 
themselves . —Mary Wallace David- 
son, Eastman School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, New York. 

Subject Cataloging Manual: Shelflist' 
ing. Prep, by Subject Cataloging Di- 
vision, Library of Congress. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: LC, 1987. lv. 
loose-leaf, $30. 

This shelfiisting manual is but one 
part of the Library of Congress' Sub- 
ject Cataloging Manual; the other parts 
being General Provisions, General 
Cataloging Procedures, Classification, 
and Subject Headings. To date the only 
other published section has been Sub- 
ject Headings (prelim, ed., 1984; rev. 
ed.. 1985). LC has not announced 
plans to publish the other three sec- 
tions, but they may be expected should 
these two sections market well. 

As with the previous section, the 
shelflist manual is issued in loose-leaf 
format only. Although supplementary 
pages may be issued they are not in- 
cluded in the purchase price. Instead, 
as with the subject heading manual, a 
future revised edition is intended. 

The manual consists of thirty-three 
memoranda (one to twenty-seven pages 
each, averaging about five pages) is- 
sued by the Subject Cataloging Divi- 
sion since 1970 and standardized and 



revised through October 1986. Memos 
of general interest have previously 
been published in the Cataloging Ser- 
vice Bulletin. This manual thus super- 
sedes all shelfiisting memos in CSB up 
to October 1986. And conversely, any 
memo on shelfiisting published in CSB 
since October 1986 takes precedence 
over the manual. 

The layout of the shelfiisting manual 
is identical to that of the subject head- 
ing manual. Each instruction sheet be- 
gins with a topical heading and an intro- 
duction on general principles and any 
historical background to the shelfiist- 
ing procedure. The remainder of the 
memo is a series of statements on pro- 
cedures, often with examples of Sub- 
ject Cataloging Division worksheets. 
In some cases the examples are out- 
dated as name and subject headings 
have not been updated. A strong point 
of the division's manuals is their legi- 
bility. They are in outline form with nu- 
meric and alphabetic headings. The use 
of boldface type and underlining also 
helps in locating information. 

One must keep in mind that this man- 
ual is not a guide to shelfiisting theory. 
More so than the subject heading man- 
ual, this is an internal LC manual, 
much of which is given to detailing job 
duties of LC shelflisters. This manual 
will also be of more limited use than the 
subject heading manual as it can be ap- 
plied only to libraries using LC classifi- 
cation and cuttering schedules. 

Most academic and large research li- 
braries catalog using a combination of 
LC cataloging copy plus shared and 
original cataloging. In such cases this 
manual can aid collection development 
and organization as similar works can 
be kept more closely together if cut- 
tered consistently with LC practice. 
Knowing LC shelfiisting practice can 
also help cut down on local assignment 
of call numbers duplicating LC estab- 
lished call numbers for similar works. 

Some libraries may also find this 
manual useful as a model for the forma- 
tion of a local shelfiisting guide. Or, 
since the manual is loose-leaf and fac- 
ing pages are blank, local shelfiisting 
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policies can be inserted into the man- 
ual. This manual would also be valu- 
able for a library science course in LC 
classification and cuttering. Libraries 
that subscribe to the LC shelflist in mi- 
croform will find this manual helpful as 
a guide to LC filing rules in the shelf- 
list. However, since this is a govern- 
ment publication and a depository item, 
I would suggest that a copy be exam- 
ined for its usefulness before 
purchasing.— Richard E. Asher, Indi- 
ana State Library, Indianapolis. 

ARBA Guide to Library Science Liter- 
ature, 1970-1983. Ed. by Donald 
G. Davis, Jr. and Charles D. Patter- 
son. Libraries Unlimited, 1987. 
682p. U.S., $65; elsewhere, $78 
(ISBN 0-87287-585-7). LC 86- 
27712. 

As the title indicates, this work is a 
retrospective collection of book re- 
views, most of which originally ap- 
peared in American Reference Books 
Annual. Citing the need for a compre- 
hensive library science bibliography, 
the editors have compiled ARBA re- 
views in library science from the 
1970-1984 volumes. The intent is to 
provide ' 'a foundation for the coverage 
which Library Science Annual, de- 
voted to book reviews along with other 
bibliographical surveys, has continued 
from 1985 onward." A planned com- 
panion volume will review library sci- 
ence literature from the nineteenth cen- 
tury to 1970. 

This volume comprises a compre- 
hensive, evaluative listing of over 
1 ,700 books in library science. It does 
not include journal articles. In compil- 
ing the ARBA reviews, the editors also 
excluded about 275 entries that fell into 
ten categories: (1) general reference 
guides to and bibliographies of general 
reading, periodicals, and book re- 
views; (2) reference books on a type of 
literature; (3) general library selection 
aids, unless continuing standard 
works; (4) works in related fields, such 
as communication, computer science, 
and education; (5) works described bet- 
ter as general than as library science; 
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(6) annual reports of library associa- 
tions and agencies; (7) proceedings and 
minutes of annual meetings or confer- 
ences; (8) new periodical titles; (9) in- 
dividual periodical issues unless spe- 
cial editions; and (10) miscellaneous 
and ephemeral works. In addition, re- 
prints were included only selectively. 
Reviews of serial or annual reference 
publications have been consolidated 
into summaries focusing on the most 
recent edition with references to earlier 
editions. 

The arrangement of this work gener- 
ally follows ARBA's, with four broad 
categories forming the basic outline: 
general works, reference works, works 
dealing with types of libraries, and 
works dealing with library services and 
special topics. Author/title and subject 
indexes assist the reader in locating 
specific reviews. Most of the signed re- 
views of the original volumes appear 
under the names of the original review- 
ers and are printed in the list of contrib- 
utors. The editorial staff prepared the 
unsigned reviews. 

Generally well done, this bibliogra- 
phy is a significant aid to library sci- 
ence research. Both faculty and stu- 
dents in library science areas will 
appreciate this orientation to the gen- 
eral literature and coverage of specific 
areas. Technical services librarians 
will also find assistance in researching 
their fields of interest. Cataloging and 
classification reviews, for instance, ex- 
tend more than sixty-two pages. It is in- 
teresting historically to see how 
AACR2 and classification have domi- 



nated the monograph literature of this 
era. The twenty-three pages of collec- 
tion development reviews include gen- 
eral and reference works, texts and 
manuals, acquisitions, the selection 
process, and selection aids. The sec- 
tions on serials, copyright and reprog- 
raphy, conservation and preservation, 
and microforms are briefer and indi- 
cate that fewer books were written in 
these areas. The section on manage- 
ment is substantial, almost as long as 
that on cataloging. 

Other sections of particular interest 
to collection development and techni- 
cal services librarians include: automa- 
tion and new technologies, audiovisual 
and other media, bibliographic control, 
information management, retrieval 
systems, and networking and resource 
sharing. If one needs relief from press- 
ing job responsibilities, the section on 
humor lists three titles that ease the au- 
tomation blues. 

In addition to aiding research, this 
compilation of reviews will assist the li- 
brary science bibliographer in collec- 
tion development. To facilitate this en- 
deavor, the editors have included print 
status and known prices as of February 
1986. 

This source is a worthy addition to 
any reference collection. For small li- 
braries it could serve as a sole guide to 
library science books of the 1970-83 
period. Large libraries should consider 
two copies so that technical services 
could have one among its "working" 
tools.— LavernaM. Saunders, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Las Vegas. 
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What looks like a Latin declension 
is actually a librarian's nightmare: 
the names of three journals pub- 
lished in three different languages 
in three different countries. The 
MLA Directory of Periodicals makes 
it easy to tell them apart. 

The Directory of Periodicals offers 
quick, accurate, and comprehensive 
information for over 3,000 inter- 
national journals and serials in the 
humanities. It provides the essential 
facts about serial publications cover- 
ing languages, literatures, linguistics, 
and folklore, whether printed in the 
United States or abroad. Entries list 
editors, scope, rules for manuscript 
submission, frequency of publica- 
tion, circulation, subscription prices 
and addresses, availability on micro- 
form, and languages accepted. 
Because the Directory of Periodicals 



is indexed by category, researchers 
can uncover publications they may 
not be aware of simply by looking 
under subjects treated, editorial per- 
sonnel, sponsoring organizations, or 
languages published. 

Reviews in Literary Research Notes 
and Booklist have cited the bienni- 
ally updated Directory of Periodicals 
for its accuracy, currency, and 
thoroughness. 

The durable clothbound library 
edition ($100) is 8V2 x 11 inches, 
smyth-sewn bound, and printed on 
50-pound acid-free paper. For 
further information or to order the 
1988-89 volume (available in spring 
1988), write or call Charles Sala- 
quarda, Library Subscriptions, MLA, 
10 Astor Place, New York, NY 
10003-6981; (212) 614-6382. 
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